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(Special Editorial Correspondence. ] 
INVESTMENTS THAT PAY. 
Li eee 

Something for presidents and directors of gas companies to think 
about just now is the good example set by the U. G. I. Company, of 
Philadelphia, in calling, once a year, its engineers and superintendents 
from all sections of the country where the said Company owns or oper- 
ates works, and have them meet together at the above named city, for 
the discussion of matters of interest to the Company and each other. 
Neither are these meetings devoted solely to business, for the social fea- 
tures of gas conventions are not forgotten or neglected. The parent 
Company attends to that ; and, said a lady to the JOURNAL man at the 
Savannah meeting of the American Gas Light Association, ‘‘ I enjoy the 
meetings of the U. G. I. more than those of any of the conventions we 
attend.” Now, that financially very successful organization finds it 
profitable not only to go to the expense of annually having a business 
meeting of its chief employees, but to see to it that they have a good so- 
cial time before they go home. And it would appear that the attendance 
at these meetings is not restricted to the particular person representing 
the Company, who may be, perhaps, as far away as Omaha or Kansas 
City, but that the ladies, who, as my informant puts it, ‘‘ belong to the 
U. G. I.,” also are welcomed, and all expenses are paid by the Com- 
pany. The U. G. I. is said to be not particularly liberal in the matter 
of salaries to its superintendents, which is a great mistake; and to be ex- 
ceedingly economical as well as successful in most things. The meetings 
just mentioned, therefore, may be considered to represent a paying in- 
vestment, and show a ‘‘ level headedness”’ in the management of its con- 
cerns which never has been questioned, and in the matter referred to de- 
serves imitation by others—because that which ‘‘ pays” this large cor- 
poration will also ‘‘ pay” a smaller one, even if it be in a proportionately 
less degree ; but it pays all the same. 

No other gas company in America is represented at so many places, 
and, therefore, employs so many officers as the U. G. 1. Company ; but 
the annual meetings of a number of well known associations of gas 
men offer the smaller Companies even greater opportunities for the mu- 
tual instruction and profitable social intercourse of its principal execu- 
tive officers with others similarly engaged, which the U. G. I. Company 
has found so desirable as to induce it to go to the considerable expense 
of maintaining its own Gas Association, while not by any means ne- 
glecting the others. As the the next annual meeting of the American 
Gas Light Association will be held in the city of New York, on the third 
Wednesday of October next, general managers of gas companies could 
with advantage to the interests of their companies study the good exam- 
ple just mentioned. No progressive gas man, or one who takes an earn- 
est interest in his profession, can afford to keep aloof altogether from 
such meetings ; and as not only they, but their companies as well, are 
benefited by their attendance, it is only right that they should pay, even 
if not all, at least the greater portion of the necessary expenses. 

It is strange that proprietors of gas plants do not realize the fact that 
a little judicious liberality, especially with the chief officers of their 
works, would be one of the best paying investments they could make. 
We have, occasionally, found remarkably incompetent men in charge 
of valuable gas works, and have found this to be because the interested 
company was too much intent on ‘saving at the spigot,” and evidently 
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wasting largely at the bunghole—of course, not knowingly. Ignorance, 
inattention or indifference on the part of a superintendent will cause 
the waste of thousands of dollars in a year, even to a small gas com- 
pany, and yet it is not to be wondered at that such things have hap- 
pened, Quite recently a case came under the writer’s observation where 
a thoroughly competent, energetic gas superintendent was ‘‘ reluctantly” 
dispensed with by a small gas company, and the place given to a man 
who professedly did not understand anything about the business. And 
this action was taken solely because it was desired to save $25 a month 
in the wages of the superintendent. It is safe to predict that $2,500 will 
not pay for the damage to that company’s business, before the new in- 
cumbent has been in office six months. No better investment can be made 
by a gas company than that of genuine liberal treatment of its works and 
office force. It should be remembered that the superintendent's duties 
do not cease at the close of business hours. His duties require him every 
day and every night. He must be always ready, and his cares he fre- 
quently takes to bed with him, and during sleepless hours he thinks and 
devises ways and means to overcome difficulties which no one but a 
superintendent of a gas works would recognize or think of, because no 
one else would perhaps understand and realize the matters to be attended 
to. Itis safe to make the assertion that there is no trade or profession 
which calls for such universal knowledge of other trades and profes- 
sions ; requires so many hours of application to duty, and needs such 
incontestably reliable men, as that of the gas engineer and superintend- 
ent, It is not so much to the collecting as to the producing branch of 
a gas company that Directors ought reasonably to look for the earning 
of dividends ; and yet frequently we find that the superintendent is the 
least considered in the matter of dollars and cents. This we say without 
desiring to reflect upon the important duties and the value toa gas com- 
pany of a polite, even-tempered, and generally efficient office force; 
but in point of importance to the welfare of a gas company, the superin- 
tendent is too often undervalued ; hence these midsumer thoughts on 
some ‘‘ Investments that Pay,” which we hope will not be without good 
results to our readers of all classes. 





Some New England Gas Company Elections. 
—_— 

AT the annual meeting of the New Bedford (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, 3d inst., it was voted to change the corporate name to New 
Bedford Gas and Edison Light Company. The Officers and Directors 
were re-elected, as follows: President, George R Stetson ; Clerk and 
Treasurer, Charles R. Price; Directors, George R. Stetson, William J. 
Rotch, George F. Kingman, David B. Kempton, Thomas H. Knowles, 
Samuel C. Hart, Gilbert Allen, Horatio Hathaway, John W. Macom- 
ber, Charles R. Price, Charles W. Plummer, Charles H. Gifford and 
Horace G. Howland. 





AT the annual meeting of the Woburn (Mass.) Gas Light Company, 
held recently, the election for officers resulted as follows : Presidert, 
Benjamin Hinckley ; Clerk and Treasurer, Richard J. Monks ; Direc- 
tors, Benjamin Hinckley, Richard J. Monks, John Johnson, Charlie A. 
Jones, Gawin R. Gage. 


THE Greenfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company, at its annual meeting 
held ist inst., re-elected its last year’s ufficers—President, Franklin R. 
Allen ; Secretary and Treasurer, Dana Malone. 


AT the annual meeting of the Chelsea (Mass.) Gas Light Company, 
held July 21, the following officers were elected : President, Wm. G. 
Peck ; Treasurer, George W. Moss ; Clerk. David J. Coburn ; Direc- 
tors, William G. Peck, Arlington ; Joseph G. Russell, Boston ; Geo. W. 
Moses, John C. Hall, J. K. Montgomery, Francis Low, James Tent, of 
Chelsea. 


THE following Directors were chosen at the anrual meeting of the 
Norwalk (Conn.) Gas Light Company, July 30: E. K. Lockwood, E. 
Hill, John H. Ferris, W. F. Bishop, John A. Osborn, P. L. Cunning- 
ham, R. H. Rowan, E. J. Hill and T. S. Morison. 





The Market for Gas Securieties. 
—_ 

But little change is to be noted in quotations for city gas shares as com- 
pared with the preceding week, Consolidated selling to-day (Friday) at 
924-923 ; Equitable, 118 ; Mutual, 118. In Brooklyn shares some fall- 
ing off is noticed—Fulton-Municipal, 114; Nassau, 131; Williamsburgh, 
100. Chicago gas is quoted to-day at 454. Semi-annual dividends of 2 


and 4 per cent., respectively, have been declared by the South Boston | 


(Mass.) Gas Light Company and the Dorchester (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany. 


| strikes or lockouts. 


Gas Workers’ Strikes, with Suggestions for Their Prevention. 
— 
[Read by Mr. C. Nickson, before the Incorporated Gas Institute. | 

In the brief paper I am about to submit to this meeting there is little 
or no need that I should enter into details as to the origin of the strikes 
which have been so numerous of late years, or as to the matters in dis- 
pute which have been deemed of sufficient importance to justify a strike. 
Are they not all fully recorded and set forth, without bias or prejudice, 
extenuation or malice, in the local newspapers, and in metropolitan and 
other journals? And do not the balance sheets of corporations and com- 
panies—showing diminished reserve funds, increased cost of labor, re- 
quiring an advance in the price of gas, not to mention reduced profits 
and large sums expended in the struggle—each and al] record in forcible 
terms the history and character of these strikes? Nor is this all. They 
have been disastrous alike to employers and employed ; and many a 
ruined home, pauperized workman, and wives and families needing 
bread, confirm the facts which balance sheets reveal. 

These disputes are called ‘‘strikes” or ‘‘ lock outs.” according to the 
point from which they are viewed. But. by whatever name they are 
called, they are disastrous ; and success is only less so than defeat. 
Briefly stated, they generally arise from one or other of the following 
causes, upon which, however, I do not propose here to enlarge : 

(a) Rate of pay. 

(b) Hours of work. 

(c) Amount of work to be done: Coal to be carbonized, etc. 

(d) The recognition or non-recognition of the workmen’s union. 

(e) Miscellaneous causes—personal or accidental disputes which have 
arisen at certain works. 

Those of us who have passed through the strife (or perhaps, better 
still, those of us who have had no strife to pass through, but have viewed 
the battle from afar) will be able to place the strikes under their respec- 
tive heads, and rightly apportion blame or praise. But I submit that, 
whatever the cause of strife—whether one or all of these combined—it 
ought not to be, and is not, impossible, in this waning half of the nine- 
teenth century, distinguished as it is for intelligence and public spirit, 
to prevent or settle these disputes without recourse to the clumsy, cruel 
and barbarous “‘ strike.” 

My desire is to consider the subject fairly and in a spirit of goodwill 
as between man and man, whether they be employers or employed ; and 
I accordingly venture to submit to you the following propositions : 

(1) Both masters and men have the undoubted right to make the best 
possible terms for themselves—giving a broad, just, and, if you please, 
a human meaning to the term *‘ best”—which, on the one hand, will 
provide that masters will not cruelly coerce and grind down the men, 
and, on the other hand, will secure for the masters individual and gen- 
eral obedience to authority, and honest work on the part of the 
men. 

(2) Both masters and men have the undoubted right to combine for 
the promotion and protection of their respective interests. Looked at in 
the light of the preceding paragraph, and in the light of common sense, 
these respective interests are not antagonistic, but are so interwoven and 
mutual that they are essentially one. 

(3) A union established only to promote and assist strikes can only be 
mischievous in its effects, and, as the men have more than once proved, 
will be found wanting in the day of trial. A union established to keep 
down wages and to prolong the hours of labor will be equally mischiev- 
ous, and will also end in failure. 

(4) Assuming now that certain rates of pay, hours of labor, and con- 
ditions of work have been agreed upon and faithfully carried out on 
each side, after due notice is given the men have a perfect right to cease 
work and the masters to dismissthe men ; but men so leaving work have 
no right to prevent or put any hindrance in the way of other men 
accepting what they have refused. Nor have masters any right to pre- 
vent the dismissed men being engaged elsewhere. Mr. George Howell, 
M. P., in his recently published book on ‘‘Trade Unionism,” wisely 
says: ‘‘ If union men so comport themselves that employers will seek 
them in preference to other workmen, the question is solved.” 

To me it seems that, if these propositions are admitted, and the arrange- 
ments involved carried out without passion or prejudice, fear or favor, 
except the just consideration which must and always will be shown tuo 
the faithful workman over the unfaithful, to the kindly master over the 
unkind, there will be little or no occasion for disputes, much less for 
As I suppose, however, there will after all arise 
disputes, even in the best regulated works, I will now inquire how these 
disputes can be settled without having recourse to strikes or lockouts. 
Not that I can suggest anything new, or that my suggestions themselves 
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will be other than commonplace ; but they are given in all sincerity, 
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after much thought, and as the result of a painful experience, which 
brought the writer into touch with varied phases of the question. 

1. It is of the utmost importance that a spirit of trustfulness and mutual 
goodwill be assiduously cultivated as between masters and men, man- 
agers and managed. There is, unfortunately, too often a spirit of sus- 
picion, fear of trickery, and general distrust. In reply to a question 
relating to a very small matter, ‘‘Cannot you trust the Committee ?” 
a man replied, ‘‘ We don’t want trust, we want ready money ;” and 
there was a world of meaning in his answer. Is it, however, a thing in- 
credible that there should be masters who are worthy of the fullest trust, 
and who have at heart the best interests of the men; and that there 
should be men who are as worthy of the confidence of their masters ? 
If there are not such, there surely ought to be: and the existence and 
cultivation of these friendly and trustful relationships will go far to 
prevent, or if they do arise, to settle disputes. 

2. It is also of as great importance that all arrangements as to rates of 
pay, hours of work, overtime, notices and conditions of labor, be clearly 
and fully defined. Over and overagain, we have seen that strife has arisen 
from this matter not being properly attended to. It is to be feared that 
in some cases there have been unworthy reservations, and that, when a 
supposed opportune time has arrived to gain an advantage, the oppor- 
tunity has been too eagerly seized; and this has caused a renewal of war, 
an increase of bitterness, and a deep desire for reprisals. Let there be, 
therefore, definitions so clear and distinct that all may understand and 
none can misunderstand. 

3. The rightful authority of the manager in the works and over the 
men under his charge ought to be rigorously maintained ; and a wise 
manager will certainly not coerce his men or treat them harshly. No 
interference from any source whatever should be permitted to under- 
mine a manager’s influence. He ought to have the confidence of his 
directors, and be able to secure the respect of his men. He should be as 
quick to note good work and commend it, as he is to see bad work and 
reprove it. Whether it be in reproof or commendation, ‘‘a word fitly 
spoken how good it is!” I do not much like the terms which are often 
applied to a gas works manager—to wit, ‘‘ he must be able to manage 
men.” Quite true, in asense ; but the less they see of his managing the 
better. Moreover, the men ought to need little or no management. 
They know what their work is and how to do it. They are no slaves to 
be driven by stroke of whip to work and duty, but men with minds and 
consciences, able and willing to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. The pity of it is when a manager is made the scapegoat on whose 
head are laid the sins of those who are too ignoble to bear their own, 
but who are only too ready to take credit for good which they themselves 
have not accomplished. 

4. In order to promote this mutual trust and goodwill, to obtain the 
thorough definition of relations to which I have referred, and to secure 
the manager's rightful authority and the men’s loyal allegiance, it will, 
I think, be found extremely useful for the managers to meet in friendly 
conference a representative from each class of men in the service. Mat- 
ters of mutual interest could be discussed, the pros and cons considered, 
and reasons given in all candor for this or that course which may be 
recommended—especially for the purpose of clearly showing the men 
that no undue advantage is sought to be taken of them, but that, on the 
contrary, their own, as well as the master’s, interests are sought to be 
enhanced, and, in fact, that the proper ordering of a works conduces to 
the mutual and indissoluble interests of all. 

5. I have not, so far, except very incidentally, referred to labor 
unions. The question will doubtless be asked—(and properly so)—if such 
unions ought to be recognized ; and, if recognized, to what extent. 
When they are rightly constituted, these unions are for the benefit of 
their members, and are designed to assist in securing good wages and 
other right conditions of work ; and, so faras these objects are concerned, 
they are perfectly legitimate and worthy organizations, which intelli- 
gent men will soon perceive and take advantage of. Men must, under 
ordinary circumstances, be not only free to join such unions, but on the 
other hand, as has been recently said by the present Prime Minister, 
men must also be free not to join them. This view is also strongly 
urged by Mr. George Howell, M. P., who writes from the labor stand- 
point. He says: ‘‘ The man (and the men) who seeks for the power to 
compel, violates the charter of Trade Unionism. The men who 
deny the right to combine, and the men who deny the right of not com- 
bining, are equally wrong.” There ought not to be any intrusion or 
obtrusion of the union into the works. It is there not a question of 


unionism or non-unionism, but of work and pay and other accepted 

conditions ; and all men who faithfully discharge their duties and fulfil 

these conditions are equally entitled to consideration and protection. 
Nor should this consideration and protection be confined to the works. 








Public order demands that in their homes, and in going toand from their 
work, their safety shall be secured. But how often have we seen that, 
when a dispute has arisen, and men have voluntarily left their work, 
those men who have willingly and gladly taken their places have not 
only been called foul names, and subjected to all manner of abuse, but 
they have received bodily ill-treatment, and their homes have been 
wrecked. This is called ‘‘ picketing,” and the use of moral suasion, for- 
sooth! Such conduct, however, is an eternal disgrace to the British 
workman, and enough to condemn even a righteous cause. The weapons 
for such warfare are too often forged in the low beer houses and drink 
ing shops which are so numerous in labor centers. Let all legitimate 
mears be made use of to make known the iruth as to any cause of dis- 
pute. But when ‘ picketing ” obstructs the public footpath, renders the 
streets unsafe for passers-by, seeks to prevent men from working where 
and when honest labor is provided which the ‘‘ picketers ” have more or 
less scornfully refused—when it consists in hurling paving stones, bricks, 
lumps of coal, and bars and bolts of iron at the defenceless heads of men 
able and anxious to proceed on their way to work—then “‘ picketing” 
ought to be treated as other misdemeanors are, and put down by the 
strong arm of the law; and shame upon the man who can be found to 
say one single word in approval of such dastardly conduct as this. It is 
satisfactory to find, as in London, Plymouth, Cardiff and elsewhere, 
that this view of the case is finding expression in our law courts. Mr. 
Howell again says: ‘‘ It is lamentable that this revival of an old and 
bad practice should have taken place ; but it is gratifying to find that 
the use of force and violence is being discontinued.” 

I have noticed that certain disputes have recently arisen in conse- 
quence of the discharge of men. It surely need not be said that it is a 
blunder and a wrong for a man to be discharged simply and solely be- 
cause he is a member of a trades union, and equally so if he is nota 
member, provided always that he is doing his work satisfactorily. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that member- 
ship of a union does not exonerate a man from proper dismissal, or give 
him the right to do as he likes on the works. When the number of men 
is being reduced, the manager must exercise his power, and dismiss with- 
out fear or favor ; and certainly bad work or bad conduct must be dealt 
with in regard to all men alike. To insist otherwise, and in favor of 
union men, would deal a deadly blow at trade unionism. 

6. I do not consider that it falls within the scope and intention of this 
paper to say more than a passing {word in reference to the good effect 
which wise and kindly efforts for the promotion of thrift will have upon 
a steady and intelligent workman. The admirable ** Report on Profit 
Sharing,” recently issued by the Board of Trade, is worthy of most care- 
ful study. It may be difficult to devise a scheme which shall apply 
equally well all round. But be sure of this, that the man who, in some 
form or another, has a share in the concern—whose interest therein 
grows and increases with his years of service, and delivers him from 
fear of the workhouse, and means comfort in old age—will think, and 
think twice, aye twenty times, before he throws away these advantages 
in a desperate struggle, the issue of which is doubtful, and may be dis- 
astrous, for a paltry questionable and temporary gain. Nor need such 
promotion of thrift necessitate a man’s ceasing to be a member of a trade 
union, for the two things are not by any means incompatible. I very 
earnestly commend this subject of profit sharing to the serious consider- 
ation of this meeting ; and I suggest that some simple and well thought 
out scheme might be formulated for general adoption by gas authorities 
throughout the country. Not that by any such scheme should any in- 
terference be sought with fair rates of pay and conditions of labor. 
Whether a man is thrifty or not, if he does his work well and earns his 
wages in full, he must be paid them. But if good conduct and good 
work can be so encouraged that an amount over and above, and apart 
from, his wages can be saved and placed to his credit, where it may 
grow and increase and be safe for a time of need, such an arrangement 
must have a good effect on the workmen, and be promotive of the inter- 
ests of the employer. 

7. The question of the formation of boards of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion has of late been much discussed ; and many persons are hopeful of 
good resultsfrom them. Their object is most praiseworthy ; but as to 
whether or not they will be of advantage depends much upon their con- 
stitution andthe authority with which their decisions will be received by 
the disputants. A board, or a committee, or individuals, brought to the 
front or pushing themselves forward in the midst of the excitement of a 
strike, when the real matters in dispute are lost or obscured by surging 
passions, are not likely to command respect or to secure confidence ; and 
therefore their decisions or suggestions will, as we have often seen, be 
disregarded. To do any real good, such a body must be permanent, al- 
though its members may from time to time change. It should be com- 
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posed of members free from mere officialism, and yet practically 
acquainted with the conditions of labor and the rights and duties of 
capital. The masters and the workmen ought each to have a fair but 
not undue representation, and the addition of men who enjoy public con- 
fidence, and whoare accustomed to deal with trade and business ques- 
tions, would be of great advantage. The representatives of the disputants 
on either side must have the opportunity of fully and calmly stating 
their respective cases ; and the board must have the right of obtaining 
such other evidence as may be thought desirable. I am of opinion that 
a board so constituted, whose decisions should be final and binding on 
both parties, would go far to settle disputes and prevent strikes. There- 
fore it is that I look with some degree of hope, if not of confidence, to 
the result of the labors of the Royal Commission which the Government 
‘yas appointed ; and certainly when such a board is constituted, whether 
by Goverument or otherwise, that cause would be condemned before- 
hand which was sought to be promoted by a strike or a lockout rather 
than by an appeal to such a body. 

8. It has aJready been said that, in so far as labor unions exist for the 
promotion and protection of the interests of the workers, in the use of all 
legitimate and fair means for the attainment of these objects, the men 
are to be encouraged to join them, and commended for doing so. But 
the modern unions have greatly changed the methods of many past 
years, and have become decidedly aggressive, with the object not only 
of securing the interests of their members, but of preventing non-mem- 
bers from obtaining work, and also of breaking the power of, or alto- 
gether destroying the capitalist. Even a cessation of the strike policy 
has been recently recommended for the present by a prominent leader, 
in order that preparation may be made for one gigantic struggle, in 
which the capitalist shall be destroyed, and from which labor shall rise 
triumphant. This being so, it has become an absolute necessity that gas 
authorities, as well as other employers, shall also avail themselves of 
their just and legal rights, and shall combine for the protection and pro- 
motion of their mutual interests as employers. Representatives of gas 
companies and local authorities owning gas works, meeting in council, 
would be able to devise and carry out good, useful and practical meas- 
ures ; and, in combination with other unions of employers in allied in 
dustries, would certainly present a strong resistance to any attack which 
may be made upon their rights and privileges. There are not wanting 
those who say that such a struggle is inevitable; that it is within 
measurable distance as to time ; that it will be a struggle to the bitter 
end, and will decide the questions at issue between capital and labor for 
generaticns. It may beso. The spread of education and the cultivatian 
of more enlightened and kindly relationships, may tend to modify these 
dark and dire forebodings. Is the war inevitable, or is it even likely to 
arise? In either case, preparation must be made; and it becomes the 
paramount duty of employers, while doing all they reasonably can to 
prevent the crisis arising, to entrench themselves in a position strong 
enough to resist attack, and to protect all those men who come to their 
help. This can only be done by combination—by union and federation, 
based on mutual confidence, on fair dealing, on justice, and on 
humanity. 

Gentlemen, I have completed the task which I set before myself. We 
all deplore the evils resulting from strikes. They are needless, cruel, 
brutal, and certainly out of date. They cripple or ruin the capitalist, 
and bring dire distress and suffering to the workman and his family. 
Prosperous business concerns have, in many instances, been unable to 
stand the shock ; and to-day there are men earning a scanty livelihood 
at unaccustomed work, or eating the paupers’ dole of bread, who, before 
a strike, were earning good wages. The strikers have been sorely 
stricken ; and many a respectable workman of a while ago has himself 
become a pauper or a ‘‘ blackleg” of to-day; The suggestions I have 
made may not be such as will meetall the difficulties or overcome all the 
evils and prevent strikes. But they are presented in all sincerity ; and 
an earnest discussion of the subject cannot but be helpful. The short- 
comings of the paper can be more than compensated for by the wisdom 
shown in the discussion of the subject by the members of the Incorpor- 
ated Gas Institute. 

In conclusion, | may state as my opinion that it is desirable to estab- 
lish boards of conciliation or arbitration, or to adopt other means of 
preventing or settling labor disputes in connection with gas works, 
without recourse being had to strikes or lockouts ; and that it would, I 
think, be a move in the right direction if the Council of the Institute 
took the subject into consideration, with the view of formulating a 
scheme to be recommended for adoption by gas authorities. 


Discussion. 
The President remarked that the members had had a very excellent, 
calm and disinterested paper from Mr. Nickson, on what was sometimes 





believed to be a very fiery subject. If they would accept the suggestic 
he had made, and discuss the paper in the same spirit as that in whi. 
he had treated it, they might arrive at some wise conclusion, and so] 
some of che difficulties which had troubled more than one. 

Mr. C. A. Craven said the paper contained many valuable reflectio 
on past events, and gave some excellent hints as to the course to 
adopted. One thing which would conduce to a good understandi: 
between employers and employed was to treat the men kindly ; an 
while insisting on their doing a fair share of work, to let them see thi: 
there was a consideration for their welfare. He always endeavored 
and, so far, he had succeeded—to interpret in favor of the men, rathe: 
than of the employer, anything which might conduce to misunderstan 
ing ; and ine thought that it was wise todo so. He fully recognized t}). 
right of the men to combine—in fact, it was absolutely necessary tha: 
they should doso, because they were not always fairly treated, and, he 
was sorry to say, had not been in the past. Trade Unionism was a fac‘; 
and it was a mistake to try to ignore it. It was one of the forces wit), 
which they had to deal ; and it should be dealt with in the most reason 
able way possible. He quite agreed with Mr. Nickson that right prin 
ciples should be adhered to on both sides, and that there should be no 
disorder or violence. The principle on the part of the men should be to 
endeavor to be fully and fairly paid for their labor ; and that, on the 
part of the employers, while looking for good work, they should treat 
their men with kindness throughout. Sometimes it was the custom to 
send away men who had spent the best of their days in working for the 
concern. He thought this was a wrong principle. When a man had 
served them faithfully during the greater part of his life, he should be 
considered, and kept on to do what work he could. This would be a 
great encouragement to other workmen to be faithful and reasonable. 

Mr. D. Clarke said that the paper was a very praiseworthy one. Mr. 
Craven had spoken at some length as to the manner in which the men 
ought to be treated ; and he (Mr. Clarke) was rather afraid, from his 
tone, that the impression would get abroad that managers of gas works 
did not treat their men as they should do. The men availed themselves 
of these expressions, and said it was a partial admission. He only want 
ed them to properly perform their portion of the work; but the diffi 
culty was to get them to doit. Persuasion was not good enough ; and 
there were times when a manager could not enforce his orders, because 
he had not sufficient men at his command. They had a perfect right to 
see that their side of the agreement was carried out ; but they did not 
want to make slaves of the men, or take any undue advantage. He was 
looking for a Board of Arbitration to be suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission—a Board which would have some power behind it; for the state 
of things under which they were now laboring was such that no one was 
really safe. 

Mr. W. W. Hutchinson congratulated Mr. Nickson on his paper, and 
all the more because those on the other side held their discussions in com 
mittee. He noticed there was one cause of dispute not classified, viz., 
the right a master had exercised from time immemorial to discharge 
workmen whose services might not be required, on giving the legal no- 
tice applicable to such cases. Cases of this class would readily occur to 
the mind. He quite agreed with the definitions given under paragraphs 
1,2,3 and 4. All were agreed that there ought to be no occasion for the 
application of so crude a way of settling matters as a strike, with all its 
loss and misery ; and that nothing less than a species of infectious mad 
ness had seized the men of this and other countries, or they would sure 
ly use in this matter the common sense many of them undoubtedly pos 
sessed, and thus avoid the long and painful contests which had taken 
place from such trivial causes. He agreed that it was of the utmost im 
portance that a spirit of trustfulness and mutual goodwill should be cul 
tivated ; at the same time he dissented from the concluding portion of 
paragraph No. 1—that the cultivation of friendly relations would go far 
to prevent or to settle disputes. Unfortunately, he was able to cite a 
very singular instance of the course recommended being pursued in a 
very full manner for some 40 years, not only in generous payment as to 
wages, but in kindly and genuine good feeling, with the most disappoint 
ing results. Very many of the men in question had experienced this 
treatment for periods varying from 50 down to 20 years, and had public 
ly acknowledged it ; and yet, after all, they preferred listening to and 
believing in the advice of persous almost unknown and totally irrespon 
sible, ignorin’, in the most complete and offensive way, the principle 
that ‘‘ one good turn deserves another.” One might have the clearest 
possible understanding with his men, but if they were under the spell o! 
the professional agitator, and he willed it otherwise, the agreement. 
whether written or verbal, was thrown to the winds. It was quite true 
that there was no body of men having charge of works who had been 
such true friends to the men employed under them as the gas engineers 
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if this country. He had little faith in the promotion of trust and good- 
vill, although, as he had already stated, he should practice it on princi- 
ile. His experience was that managers might do all they could ; but 
he men, under the influence of their so-called leaders, would throw 
hem over at a word or a nod from them. It was stated that men must 
free to join a Union; and, on the other hand, free not to join one. 
‘ut it was obvious that the first was very much easier than the second ; 
ind he thought that the Prime Minister and Parliament would confer a 
ignal blessing, not only on employers and the public, but most of all 
mn the employed, if they so altered the law as to ensure that men should 
e free not to join a Union. The legal definition of ‘‘ picketing” was 
ften colorably evaded ; and sometimes remorseless persecution was 
practiced, the persons carrying it out being informed how near to the 
law they could sail and not be caught. He had very little faith in the 
scheme of profit sharing ; and he could not help thinking that, in order 
to be right and just, it should be both profit and loss sharing. He fur- 
ther thought that it rather introduced a principle which might be fraught 
with complicated results. Why should a man be deprived of his expect- 
ed proportion of profits because coal advanced 3s. or 4s. a ton and re- 
duced those profits? The stokers and workers had nothing to do with 
this. On the other hand, engineers introduced improvements in the 
plant and machinery which sometimes succeeded and produced profit, 
while at other times it entailed considerable loss. Why should the men 
profit or lose thereby ? Cases of this kind would, in the end, lead to men 
claiming a voice in the management of, without having any capital in 
the concern; and he should prefer a definite wage, with perhaps a bonus 
added, irrespective of profits. The best way to prevent strikes was for 
the manager to deal directly with his men ; and it should be made per- 
fectly clear that he had full authority, and was supported by the govern- 
ing body, whoever they might be—whether a corporation, or a board of 
directors. If they declined to do this, then the best thing would be to re- 
fer those seeking to treat on behalf of the men to the heads of a 
federated Union of Gas Authorities, which should be formed, not only 
to protect the interests of the works, but the various managers from per- 
sonal abuse of the vilest kind in the execution of their duty. When 
any dispute arose, they should first make sure that their cause was just, 
and then act with determination. The situation was very correctly re- 
presented by the motto of the city of Carlisle: ‘‘ Be just, and fear not.” 
Mr. J. R. Smith had resided all his life within a few miles of one of 
the centers of the cotton industries, and had had opportunities of ob- 
serving the progress which the Cotton Union had made since it was 
first established. One feature had been very pleasant, and that was the 
great difference between the action of the masters towards the men now 
as compared with what was the case about 30 years ago. He remem- 
bered the time when it was almost impossible for the men to obtain an 
interview with the masters ; and if one were granted, the probabilities 
were that the men’s reception would be anything but polite. Now, how- 
ever, the Union was properly recognized, and interviews between its 
representatives and the masters were of frequent occurrence ; and in 
most instances any little friction which might have arisen was settled 
quickly and amicably. . It seemed to him that the gas interest was pass- 
ing through a similar phase. He congratulated the reader of the paper 
on the liberality he had displayed in treating the subject, though he 
rather seemed to deal with general principles. Most of the difficulties 
in question arose in connection with large works. He represented 
small works ; but even in such cases most of them had had some troubles 
to contend with. At the beginning of the season of 1889, he had an 
application from the stokers for an advance of 6d. a day, which was a 
considerable demand. He talked the matter over with the men, and 
they seemed to be disinclined to look at anything else than the 6d. ; so 
he said they had better go before the committee. Two of them did so. 
The result was that both sides were satisfied, and the thing ended in a 
simple equalization of the rates of pay at a certain price per ton ; and 
they had gone on very amicably ever since. He agreed with Mr. Cra- 
ven that it required great wisdom on the part alike of men, managers, 
and committees in dealing with these questions; and wherever they 
heard of a case being settled amicably, he thought it reflected credit on 


all parties concerned. 


The President remarked that a suggestion had been made to him that 
persons who wished to take part in the discussion, which ought now to 
come to a close, might send in to the Secretary such suggestions as they 
thought desirable ; and if at all possible, they should be incorporated in 
the Transactions. 

Mr. J. West thought that common sense, kindness of heart, and good 
feeling to all men, had guided the discussion so far ; but like Mr. Clarke, 
he thought it must not be assumed that gas managers, engineers, and 
directors of gas companies had been harsh in their treatment of those in 


their service. He had been connected with gas works for upwards of 
30 years; and he was pleased to say that, during the whole of this time, 
there was goodwill amongst the men with whom he had come in con- 
tact. Whenever any application was made by the men, when he had 
an opportunity of disposing of it himself he, as a rule, did it in favor of 
the men. There was a great deal in what Mr. Nickson said about hav- 
ing the matter settled at once; and, if one could notdo it oneself, calling 
the committee together directly, and laying it before them. The men 
should not be allowed to remain in suspense ; but the whole thing 
should be placed before the committee. Let them talk the matter over, 
and see if they could not come to some reasonable understanding. This 
was the old practice; and it went on until very recently. If strikes 
commenced, some managers were able to settle them ; but possibly they 
were then more easily adjustable. Perhaps the men had not so many 
‘* firebands ” amongst them—not so many leaders. One of the great 
difficulties now was to know who was the authorized leader, because 
there were bogus leaders setting themselves up here and there ; and one 
did not know whether or not they had the authority of the leaders of 
the Union in London. Take the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. They knew that the men employed by that Company had 
been treated for the last 30 or 40 years with as great consideration as at 
any gas works in the kingdom ; and yet, with all this kindness and con- 
sideration,the Company did notavoid astrike. What was the case at Man- 
chester? The men met there, and asked ‘for certain things, and the Gas 
Committee gave them everything, or nearly everything, they asked for. 
They granted them the eight-hour system, he believed with the same 
money as for ten hours; and the men settled down to work happily and 
contented. Then someone came into disturb them ; and they said : ‘‘No, 
we will not have these non-union men amongst us ; they must all be 
union men.” Mr. Nickson had rightly said that Englishmen should be 
at liberty to do as they pleased—either to join a Union oract as free men 
and not join. This was what caused the strike at Manchester. The men 
had all they asked for ; and it only made them more tyrannical than 
ever. Where did the ‘‘ brotherly love and kindness” come in? These 
men did in some cases 50 per cent. less work, and received the same 
pay ; and after they had it, they said they must kick the other men out 
unless they too jvined their Union. This was the cause of the strike in 
Manchester ; and it was exactly the same in many other places. He 
agreed with what Mr. Craven and Alderman Miles had said, that they 
should use every possible means to talk the matter over with the 
men, and discuss it fairly, and decide quickly what should be done. 
The question of profit sharing in gas works might, perhaps, be carried 
out ; but it would be very difficult indeed. As one speaker had remarked 
there were the losses. If one could state what would be the cost of every 
department, one might lay down a basis ; but, in viewof all the changes 
that took place, he did not know how it was to be brought about. He 
should like to see some means employed of giving the men an interest 
in their work, by allowing them a bonus, or inducing them to save their 
money, instead of spending at the beer house 35s. out of the 36s. they 
earned. These schemes were very nice indeed ; but they were hard to 
carry out. He was connected with other works besides gas works ; and 
he had been always most considerate to his men. He had always ad- 
vocated a good salary for himself, and good wages for kis men ; and 
they paid them in Manchester in the engineering trade more, perhaps, 
than in other places. They did not very well like this, because some- 
times they had to compete with their neighbors, and thought it would be 
fairer if there could be a kind of communism, so that all should pay the 
same rate. Until recently he had avoided joining the Masters’ Union, 
because he claimed and desired to act for himself or his brother directors 
and had always wished to have the men before them, and say to them : 
‘* How can we settle this matter? Say what you want, and I will con- 
sider it.” Then when the men were told what had been decided, they 
would say : ‘*‘ We cannot settle it ourselves; we must see our friends, 
the Union.” He had never acknowledged unionism or non-unionism. 
The manager had instructions not to ask anybody what he was, or where 
he came from, so long as he did his work properly. They did not care 
whether he went to church or chapel, or what his politics were, so that 
he could do his work. But they could not manage these men as they 
used to do; they could not deal with them individually ; they could not 
decide what they would do without consulting other people. He had an 
example of this only a few months previously. In a certain depart- 
ment the men went to the manager and asked for an advance; saying 
that some other people in the district had given it. The manager said 
he would inquire ; and if the advance had been given they would do the 
same. But the Managing Director was away, and he could only give a 
decision when he had returned. They said: ‘‘ No; you must decide at 





once.” He replied that he could not do so. Then the men said: ‘‘ We 
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must leave the works ;” and they left. They would not allow time for 
the terms to be even considered. They set up a system of picketing ; 
and when the Directors did meet later on, they said that, as the men 
would not wait for the matter to be inquired into, whatever they decided 
to give would not be given to them. Other men could come in ; and if 
they determined to grant the advance, they would give it to others. 
They ascertained that a few people in the district had allowed it, but the 
majority had not. The advance had really been granted months pre- 
viously ; so that the men misrepresented the facts. Other men came in, 
and he granted them the advance. But what did the others do? They 
picketed the place for twelve weeks, and got man after man out of the 
works. Where was the ‘‘ kindness and consideration” to come in in 
such a case’ One could not conciliate such men. They were only a 
few—about a dozen—and they went round to the various engineering 
works and obtained from 7s. to 8s. a week more than they did when they 
were at their employment. It paid them to keep out and to pay men to 
come out of the works. How were they to get over these ditficulties ? 
He confessed he did not know, and it was this that had forced him to 
join the Masters’ Union of Manchester. When the subject came up a 
short time ago in connection with the 53-hour question, he said he would 
rather give a little more money. What was the good of the additional 
hour to them? There would have been some sense in it if they had 
asked for an advance in wages. They said they had instructions ; but 
95 per cent. of the whole of them did not care about the thing, and regretted 
that it had cropped up. The great majority of the men were willing to 
arrange amicably ; but they were not allowed. It might be different 
with gas companies ; but it was necessary, if one side had a right to com- 
bine, that both sides should say that, if circumstances required it, they 
could meet each other and fight these things out. 

Mr. W. A. Valon said that he would take advantage of the President’s 
offer and communicate to the Secretary something on the question under 
consideration. He would only then say that he deprecated very much 
the belligerent tone which appeared to prevail throughout the meeting. 
He did not like it to go forward that they were antagonistic to the men, 
which he was afraid would be the impression conveyed by portions of 
the discussion that morning. 

Mr. W. Ford said he should not have spoken except for what Mr. 
Valon had just stated—that he feared the notion would go abroad that 
the men and themselves were antagonistic. He had the opposite view. 
His men and himself, and his Committee, had been almost as one ; but 
the Union outside came in and disturbed them, and had made his posi- 
tion almost unbearable for the last two years. He believed a demonstra- 
tion was to be held in Stockton to hold him up to ridicule, because he 
had been the means of advancing the stokers’ wages from 24s. to 37s. 6d. 
per week. Yet the Union were not content to allow him to do his busi- 
ness in his own way. It was not true that gas managers and their men 
could not agree ; for he had been upwards of 30 years a gas manager, 
and had never had a difficulty with his men. 

Mr. 8. W. Durkin also said he would send his remarks to the Secre- 
tary, and would only wention that they had now a Free Labor Associa- 
tion established in Southampton, which had now been working very 
nicely for more than twelve months. 

The President said he was sorry that sointeresting a discussion would 
have to be curtailed. Perhaps, however, it was wise that it should be : 
and any gentleman who had not promised to do so, would still be at 
liberty to send in any communications which might be helpful in the 
solution of what was really a very important question, and one requir- 
ing earnest thought. 

Mr. Nickson said that there was no necessity for him to make any 
lengthened reply. He was very pleased with the manner in which his 
paper had been received. There were a great number of very ingenious 
gentlemen present—not the least being Mr. West; and if he would 
kindly set his mind to the solution of one or two suggestions, such as 
profit and loss sharing, to which allusion had been made, something 
might arise out of it. Of course, he (Mr. Nickson) had dealt with the 
subject entirely on different principles. If he had given the history of 
the strike in Manchester, it might have been interesting ; but it would 
have applied only to Manchester, and that it would not be of the same 
general interest as a paper on the subject he had chosen was manifest. 
The history of that strike was written in very lengthy documents which 
might some day see the light. They were always pleased to give to any 
gas company who applied to them the fullest and clearest information 
they could in reference to the manner in which they went through that 
strike ; and he had a large number of letters, many of them expressing 
thanks for the particulars which had been given. He need not say 


that they were at all times happy to reply to inquiries of this sort which | 


would help their fellow-laborers in this cause. 


The Utilization of Coke Breeze. 
— 
[By J. Pettre, in the Compte rendu de la Societe Technique de I’Indus 
trie du Gaz en France. } 

At the meeting of the society at Paris in June, 1885, the author read 
paper upon a system of heating gas furnaces with coke breeze. Since that 
time several such furnaces have been in use at his works, and practica! 
results are now given showing the desirability of utilizing a product whic: 
is wasted in many places, although it contains 80 to 85 per cent. ot 
earbon. It has been applied to benches containing seven retors, no 
change being made in their disposition, except that the middle retort 
was removed. The furnace consists of an arch of 12 inches radius, the 
height from the furnace bars to the crown being 3 feet 10 inches ; open 
ings are left on each side of the arch for the passage of the flames, these 
openings being increased in area towards the back of the furnace. The 
furnace is 4 feet long and 2 feet wide, and consists of 0.315 inch bars, 
0.079 inch apart, riveted together in sets of 10; they are 2 feet long, so 
that two sets form the length of the furnace. A false bottom in the ash 
pit is supported on a ledge cast on the furnace door frame, and on a 
transverse bar at the back. The space below the false bottom acts as an 
air chamber, the air passing between the vertical sides of the false bot 
tom to the furnace. A Bourdon’s injector, of simple and cheap con- 
struction, is used for forcing in the air. Steam isobtained from a boiler 
about 98 feet distant ; the steam pipe up to the retort house is 2 inches 
internal diameter, and is sufficient to supply six furnaces, the branches 
from it to the injectors being 4 inch diameter. The air supply is taken 
from a channel in front of the furnaces. So far it has not been found 
possible to use breeze alone, but where there is not an easy sale for the 
small coke, good results may be obtained by leaving it with the breeze. 
With breeze alone the quantity of clinker was so great that it formed an 
impenetrable layer on the furnace bars, the air supply found passages 
in various parts, the combustion became imperfect, and the heats fel] off. 

The following proportions of various fuels were found necesssary for 
heating a bench of retorts for 24 hours: (1) 49} bushels of coke breeze 
and 164 bushels of coke ; (2) 55 bushels of coke breeze and 134 bushels 
of small coal ; (3) 30} bushels of small coal and 54 busheis of coke ; (4) 
824 bushels of large coke, but in eases 1, 2 and 3, only 10,585 pounds of 
coal were carbonized, while in case 4 the quantity was 11,905 pounds of 
coal. Also in cases 1 and 2, 2} bushels or 198 pounds of small coal and 
44 bushels of coke breeze were required for the production of a forced 
draught by steam. A breeze furnace wears out more quickly than an 
ordinary furnace, the additional cost for which is shown to be 13d. 
per furnace per day. The breeze furnace is fired every 15 to 20 minutes 
and clinkered every 4 hours, which occupies 6 to 10 minutes, a special 
rake being used to push the fuel to the back of the furnace, as, without this, 
the clinkering would be more difficult than with an ordinary fur- 
nace. The clinkers do not adhere to the bars, but stick more firmly to 
the sides of the furnace ; the furnace bars are not injured, being found 
in the same condition when a furnace is let down as they were when 
put in, the air and steam keeping them always cool. It was expected 
that there would be deposits of ashes in the flues and chimney, but dur- 
ing 5 years’ working no unusual deposits have been found. 

The volume of air forced into the furnace by the injector varied be- 
tween 23,993 cubic feet and 26,811 cubic feet per hour. Theoretically 1 
pound of carbon requires 142} cubic feet of air for complete combustion, 
and taking case No. 2, before referred to, the breeze and small coal 
would weigh about 3,417 lbs., or, deducting the residuals, the net weight 
of the carbon would be 2,885 lbs., and the theoretical quantity of air for 
this would be 411,833 cubic feet. Taking account of the partial or total 
stoppages for clinkering and also of the carbureted hydrogen in the 
small coal, it will be seen that there was not an excess of air, as, with a 
chimney draught, it is generally assumed that the air necessary for com- 
bustion is double the theoretical volume. 

From analyses of the products of combustion it appears that, shortly 
after the furnace is charged, few of the combustible elements are lost, 
and that a constant condition is attained until the time for clinkering, 
and under this condition 4 per cent. of carbonic oxide and 4 per cent. of 
hydrogen escape in the chimney ; the absolute absence of oxygen also 
indicates an insufficient air supply. 

In consequence of the enormous quantities of breeze which accumu- 
late in a gas works with the increasing demand for broken coke, many 
gas managers may be interested in the use of this system, and the sell- 
ing prices of coke and breeze, and the cost of coal at any works being 
known, a very simple calculation will enable them to decide whether 

there would be an advantage in doing so. 

Trials were also made with firing two 30-horse power Babcock and 
Wilcox steam boilers with coke breeze and small coal, using a forced 
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draught obtained by means of a Bourdon steam blower. The results are 
given as follows: 
(1) With Small Coal and Breeze. 

Length of trial............ 

Average steam pressure. ... 

Water evaporated.... 

Small coal used........... 1,898 lbs. 

Breeze used............... 467 


10 hours. 
6 atmospheres. 
14,100 lbs. 


2,365 Ibs. 
Normal horse power....... 30 H. P. 
Actual power developed... 42.66 H. P. 


(2) With Small Coal and Breeze. 





Length of trial............ 6 hours. 
Average steam pressure. ... 6 atmospheres. 
Water evaporated......... 7,584 Ib. 
Small coal used........... 856 Ibs. 
Breeze used............... 587‘ 

—— 1,443 lbs. 
Normal horse power....... 30 H. P. 


Actual power developed. .. 36.39 H. P. 
(3) With Small Coal and Breeze. 

Length of trial.... ....... 

Average steam pressure. ... 

Water evaporated......... 

Small coal used........... 370 ibs. 

Breeze used.... .. ....... 794 


6 hours. 
6 atmospheres. 
5,621 1bs. 


1,164 lbs. 
Normal horse power....... 30 H. P. 
Actual power developed... 28.33 H. P. 
(4) With Small Coal and Breeze. 
Length of trial............ 
Average steam pressure.... 


6 hours. 
6 atmospheres. 


Water evaporated......... 5,556 lbs. 
Small coal used........... 326 Ibs. 
Breeze used.............-. 849“ 

— 1,175 lbs. 
Normal horse power...... 20°. P. 
Actual power developed. .. 20 Bh. P. 


The proportions of small coal and breeze given in the last example 
may be taken as the limit for practical working. 








Gas Engines in Small Works.* 
sities 
By Norton H. Humpurys. 

A few weeks ago some interesting correspondence appeared in the col- 
umns of the Journal on the above subject. It consisted of replies elic- 
ited by an inquiry as to the advisability of putting in a gas engine to run 
the exhauster in a gas works making 7,000,000 per annum. With some 
little experience in gas works making from 4,000,000 to 7,000,000 cubic 
feet—comprising both the use of an exhauster driven by steam or by 
gas, and working without any exhauster at all—it appears to the writer 
that several points worthy of consideration have not been referred to in 
the replies above noticed. The consensus of opinion is decidedly in fa- 
vor of the gas engine, and very rightly so; for with modern gas en- 
gines, at any rate, reliable working and freedom from costly repairs are 
readily obtainable with reasonable management. It must be remenr 
bered that the system should have a fair trial, not only by proper ar- 
rangement in the first place, but by intelligent attendance and working. 

As an abstract proposition, it may be laid down that an especially 
appropriate place for a gas engine is at a gas works. If with a supply 
of gas at cost price always available, a small steam engine is tacitly ad- 
mitted to be preferable to a gas engine, it is difficult to persuade the con- 
sumers in the district as to the advantage of the latter. There is also 
some indirect benefit in having a gas engine at the works. It acts as a 
valuable advertisement of this system of obtaining motive power ; and 
the manager is also able to become expert in its working, and competent 
to advise customers who experience any difficulty. It is often said that 
a gas engineer should be able to advise his customers as to the uses of 
gas ; and such advice is of a very restricted character if it includes only 
a recommendation as to what kind of apparatus to purchase. It should 
also comprise information as to the surmounting of little difficulties of 
an every-day nature that are sure to arise in the working of any new 
thing. A 1-horse power gas engine would use little more than 20 cubic 
feet of gas per hour when in full work. Assuming it to run 10 full 
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hours a day, we have 200 cubic feet per diem, or some 70,000 cubic feet 
per annum. This, at the cost price of gas on the works, is only a mat- 
ter of a few pounds. In figuring upon the consumption of gas, it must 
be remembered that the engine adjusts the consumption automatically 
in proportion to the work taken out of it. 

The principal difficulties encountered are three in number, and they 
have led in some cases to the rejection of the gas engine. In the work- 
ing of an exhauster it is not practicable to regulate the speed so accu- 
rately as can be done with a steam engine, though I understand that this 
objection does not apply to some modern makes. There must perforce 
be, at times. a considerable amount of back passage through the throttle 
valve. It is therefore desirable that this, with its connections, should be 
full-way ; that is, the same size as the other connections on the works. 
I can very well understand that, with 6-inch connections and a 2-inch 
or 3-inch bye-pass, some trouble from stoppage will arise. This will also 
be the case if the gas is not thoroughly condensed before it reaches the 
exhauster. Although the use of the gas engine might aggravate the 
trouble arising from this cause, the whole of it must not be credited 
thereto, as, in any case, frequent cleaning of the exhauster would be 
necessary. Fully condensed gas, drawn violently through a narrow 
tube, would perhaps be injured by the precipitation of valuable illumin- 
ants, due to the friction ; but in passing steadily back this would not 
occur. 

The second point is the protection of the gas engine from dust. This 
is a matter that can only be effected in gas works by means of special 
precaution. An amount of dust that would not cause any inconven- 
ience with a steam engine is sufficient to give rise to so much trouble 
with a gas engine as to lead to its rejection. The slide valves become 
scratched in a very few days, and are continually requiring refacing. 
The delicate working parts in connection with the igniting apparatus 
soon suffer, and continual stoppage, with expense for repairs, is the re- 
sult. The erection of a partition across the engine room, so as to en- 
close the engine within a sort of inner chamber, is a great help. If any 
of the windows in the engine room face towards to retort house, the 
coke yard, or the purifier house, they must be kept closed. Other means 
of prevention will suggest themselves in each case. In small works, 
particularly, the exhauster house must be adjacent to the retort house. 
Frequently a door opening out of the latter opens directly into the for- 
mer. If fixed in such circumstances, it can readily be understood that, 
the gas engine may not be a success. 

It has often occurred to the writer that, since gas engines are some- 
times kept at work in localities where there are occasional clouds of 
dust, some sort of a protecting case might be furnished by the manufac- 
turers, to enclose the slide valve end of che cylinder, with its appurten- 
ances. If this could be provided, the gas engine would be suited for 
working retort house machinery, coal elevating apparatus, and doing 
other things to which it cannot be at present applied. 

The third difficulty is one that is easily remedied. This can be done 
by connecting the gas supply to the outlet, and not the inlet of the gas 
holders. The latter is frequently the more convenient, but is objection- 
able because it does not secure a regular quality of gas. In small gas 
works, the retorts are not charged more frequently than once in two, or 
perhaps once in three hours. The result is that the gas as admitted to 
the holder will fluctuate in quality to the extent of two, three, or even 
more candles ; being at the best immediately after charging and gradu 
ally falling in quality until the next charge. The rich gas at the higher 
limit causes deposits of carbon in the cylinder and ports ; and the poor 
gas at the lower limit means slow firing of the charges, misses, and per- 
haps actual stoppage. A gasengine running at close on to its maximum 
power is as good a photometer in a practical way as the most elaborate 
arrangement brought out by the London Gas Referees. If the gas is 
below par, it shows signs of distress ; if too good, there is the deposit of 
carbon. In these days of gas engines and regenerative burners it is 
more than ever necessary that the quality of the gas should be uniform. 

The troubles above mentioned are aggravated by occasional neglect of 
the oiling or cleaning. A gas engine must be kept in thoroughly good 
trim if it is to work well and to wear well. So long as gas engines re- 
mained comparatively rare things, it frequently happened that those in 
country places suffered through the ignorance of local machiaists who 
undertook to keep them in order. The increasing demand for this form 
of motor has su far remedied any difficulty in this way, in that a few 
gas engines are used in even our smallest towns, and their construction 
and working are now generally understood. 

One cause which has hindered the aduption of gas engines is that gas 
companies themselves have not been very careful in the matter of using 
them for their own purposes. Even at the present day, when several 
different sources of power, besides that needed for the exhauster and 
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pumps, are required, there are some large works that do not boast even 
a single gasengine. A little attention to this fact would soon stimulate 
the demand for these motors, without which no important improvement 
can be expected. There is room for advancement, not so much in the 
matter of economy of gas, as in simplicity of construction and reduction 
of the first cost. The gas engine business is the steadiest line of all the 
various departments included in the purposes for which gas is used. It 
does not secure special summer consumption ; but it does that which is 
next in order, viz., a good all-the-year-round day consumption. It 
should therefore be carefully cultivated, and it will pay for a reasonable 
degree of enterprise. 

When dealing with gas works having an annual output of less than 
about 7,000,000 cubic feet per annum, there is a special point where the 
advantage of the gas engine as compared with the steam engine comes 
in. In such an establishment, the whole of the work can be done, dur- 
ing some months in the summer, by one man. If there are a steam en- 
gine and boiler on the premises, they are usually allowed to stand idle at 
this period, partly because the engine is not wanted except for a few 
hours each day, and partly because the man, amid his other numerous 
duties, has not time to attend to keeping up steam, working the boiler 
furnace, etc. Here the gas engine comes in as a convenient servant. A 
few minutes’ attention each day will keep it in order; and it does not use 
any fuel, except while it is actually at work. So the man can run the 
exhauster for three or four hours after each charge, or for any period 
that may be found most advantageous. An intelligent man will thus 
secure quite 500 cubic feet per ton of coal beyond that which would be 
yielded without the exhauster. At the same time the engine is capable 
of driving tar, liquor, or water pumps, coke breaking machinery, assist- 
ing the purification by keeping the scrubber supplied, and doing other 
work. With the aid of overhead tanks for storing water, liquor and 
tar, the engine will be a great help—obviating the necessity for occasion- 
al additional assistance, and enabling the one man to meet, single- 
handed, a larger demand than he would otherwise be able to supply. 








The J. F. Allen Process of Gas Manufacture. 
—— 

On June 9, 1891, United States Letters Patent No. 453,752 were gran- 
ted to John F. Allen, of New York city, for a process and apparatus 
for the manufacture of illuminating gas which the inventor describes as 
follows in the specification : 

This invention relates to a process for the manufacture of illuminating 
gas by the destructive distillation of coal, oil, or other heavy hydro- 
carbons and to the apparatus employed in such process. Its object is to 
secure an increased quantity of ethylene gas or the homologues thereof 
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in the permanent and Jean gas, such as light carbureted hydrogen, 
which latter gas will also be produced in much greater quantity. I ac- 
complish this object by the continuous circulation through carbonaceous 
material of the crude gas distilled therefrom, the product in the process 
of cirenlation being highly heated in a regenerated fire and the circula- 
tion continued until the watery and tarry vapors in the crude gas are 
decomposed and thereby converted into a permanent gas, and the car- 
bonic acid produced in the distillation is converted into carbonic oxide, 
a combustible gas, and, further, the necessary heat is conveyed from the 
regenerated fire to carry on the distillation. This is accomplished by a 





distillation chamber or cupola and one or more regenerated fires, pre- 
ferably two, connected therewith by upper and lower passages provided 
with valves, so that at will the line of circulation through the distilla- 
tion chamber may be alternated from one regenerating chamber to the 
other, or may pass through both fora part of the time. By this means 
the products of destructive distillation are brought into continual con- 
tact with fires and heated surfaces of incandescent carbon, one of the 
chamber fires being heated while the other by the passage of the gas 
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through it is being lowered in temperature. Thus by changing the cir- 
culation from time to time from one fire chamber to the other the in- 
creased heat of the crude gas in continually maintained during the pro- 
cess of distillation. I am thus enabled to decarbonize the heavy hydro- 
carbon vapors of the tars from coal or oil by oxidizing a portion of their 
carbon by means of the oxide of hydrogen natural to them or added 
thereto, and by this means produce a portion of hydrogen to hydro- 
genize the heavy hydrocarbon vapors which is equivalent to decarbon- 
izing them, thereby producing ethylene or its homologues, which only 
differ in structure or density, all of them possessing the chemical equiva- 
lents Cn Hn. 

The invention therefore principally consists of the forced circulation 
of the products of destructive distillation through regenerated fires into 
and through a primary or distillation cupola or chamber and maintain- 
ing such circulation without the admission of air in said distillation 
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chamber and regenerating chamber or chambers containing regenerated 
fires, whereby the heat is conveyed to carry on the distillation in the pri- 
mary chamber and the watery and tarry elements of the crude gas are 
decomposed and converted into a permanent gas and the resulting coke 
greatly improved by reason of being coked in mass instead of in small 
retorts. 

It further consists in the process of heating the watery and tarry 
vapors in the manufacture of gas for illuminating and other purposes 
by the forced circulation of such vapors through a fire of carbonaceous 
material previously regenerated to an incandescent state, whereby such 
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vapors are destructively redistilled and decomposed. It also consists in 
the various details of the apparatus which are hereinafter described. 

In the drawings, Fig. 1 is an elevation in perspective of my improved 
apparatus, showing the distillation chamber and the two regenerating 
chambers connected therewith. Fig. 2 is a transverse vertical section 
drawn through line wv .v of Fig. 3. Fig. 3 is a plan view in sections at 
different heights. Fig. 4 is a sectional view of the bottom of the distil- 
lation chamber. 

A is the distillation chamber or cupola, supported on pillars 12 and 
provided with tunnel-head H/, through which the coal is fed tothe cupola, 
and tuyeres 14, through which the heated gases are passed from out of 
the regenerating chambers B and C. The belt of tuyeres is surrounded 
by annular space 3, this space being connected by a valved passage on 
passages 15 with the annularspacearound the regenerating- furnace B’”’. 
The tunnel head is opened or closed by means of the bell-valve H’, and 
when the coal is fed to the cupola its proper distribution therein is se 
cured by the deflecting surface of the bell-shaped valve. 

M is the discharge pipe which carries the excess of permanent gas to 
the hydraulic main and purifiers, the pipe being always open, but under 
seal of water in equilibrium with the atmosphere, as is practiced in the 
ordinary way of making gas. 

That portion of the chamber below the enlarged part A’ (which sur 








which connect the aunular spaces 2, 3, so that a complete cireuit in the 
movement of the heated gases can be secured during the process of de 
structive distillation. 

P is the elevated track along which the coal bucket P , containing ma- 
terial for the distillation chamber, is carried by means of wheel pulley 
of the 
track arrests the inclined movements of the wheel vulley, and thus per- 


4, pulleys 5, 7, and lifting rope 6. The curved lower end P 
mits the empty bucket when it reaches this point to descend for a new 
load. 

The manner of operating my improved apparatus is as follows: The 
bottom of the distillation chamber A is closed by the barrow D, the top 
edge of which impinges against a ring of asbestos 7, placed in a recess 
or shoulder at the lowest portion of the base of such chamber. The 
base of the chamber is filled with large coke to a line just above the belt 
of tuyeres. On this coke and filling the cupola to nearly the base of the 
tunnel head is placed the coal which is to be destructively distilled. The 
valve H is then closed. One of the regenerating fire chambers—for ex- 
ample, chamber B -being filled with anthracite coal or other carbona 
ceous fuel, is then fired, the belt of tuyeres surrounding it admitting the 
forced draft of air to the body of the fuel in the furnace. The cap of 
the furnace is removed when the fire is to be started, the valve in upper 


passage O, leading to the distillation chamber through blower AK and 


rounds the annular space and tuyeres leading therefrom) is preferably | 


suspended from the cupola, as best shown in Fig, 2. It is surrounded 


by a shell a”, thus forming the annular air space 16 around the base of | 


the cupola. Cold air is admitted into this annular space through open- 
ing 8, cooling the coke within the chamber and also utlilizing the heat 
thereof on its way to the furnaces of the regenerating fire chambers B 


and C. 


passage N, and the valve on lower passage 15, connecting the annular 
spaces 2, 3, being closed while this blowing up or heating of the firebrick 
flues is continued. When the fire and the firebrick above it have 


| reached the proper temperature, the cap is placed in position, the valves 


D is the tub or barrow, haying handles D’ and wheels D’’, which | 
seals, when in position, the opening at the base of the cupola. This | 
barrow is intended to convey away by means of track E the coke which | 
is being formed in the cupola. It is placed and held in position by the | 
ram F, fitting in a recess beneath the barrow. The water which exerts 


the required hydraulic pressure to elevate the barrow being admitted 
through the valve F” from a small tank placed at a proper heighth to de 
velop the force, the ram is lifted by this means, carrying the empty 
barrow into position, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In this position the 
valve F”’ is closed and an increased pressure is put upon the tam by 
means of valve F’’ sufficient to carry the load and seal the base of the 
cupola. When the barrow is to be removed, the valve F’’ is closed and 


the valve F” opened. The weight of the coke and the barrow causesa back | 


action on the column of water and forces it back into the tank. When 


the barrow is lowered, the valve F”’ is closed. The barrow is run off on | 


the rails, and an empty one is immediately lifted into position by opening 
valve F’. In order to break out from the base of the cupola a barrow 
load of coke and at the same time support the column of carbonaceous 
material above it, the radial spurs Gare provided. These spurs act as 
wedges to the tenaceous body of coke which they eater and break off the 
coke just above the line of the upper edge of the barrow. The spurs are 
inserted and withdrawn by means of wheel G’, having a threaded open- 
ing at its center, engaging with the threaded portion of the spurs G, the 
wheel acting as a set-screw upon said spurs. 

The regenerating chambers B and C are provided with furnaces, as 
shown by B’” in Fig. 2. These furnaces are surrounded by annular 
space 2, from which leads the belt of tuyeres 17, through which the air 
admitted through opening 8 from the annular space 16, passage 13, and 
annular space 2, is fed to the fire within the furnace. This belt of 
tuyeres extends from the bottom of the furnace to nearly the Leight of 
the bed of fuel within it. The purpose of this construction is to promote 
through an equal distribution of the air when forced into the body of 
the fuel a more perfect and more rapid combustion than could otherwise 
be obtained in so deep a fire. By this means I prevent the formation of 
carbonic oxide gas when the fires are being regenerated, which, if al- 
lowed to be formed, would rob the furnace of heat in volatilizing the 
extra carbon, and consequently secure economy in the utilization of heat 
elements upon the fuel, and when the currents of hot gases are blown 
upward through the firebrick’ construction to heat the same above the 
furnace and until the proper temperature is secured out through open- 
ing L into the atmosphere. 

The furnace is fed through opening B’’, a movable cap operated by a 
lever covering said opening. The two regenerated fires are connected 
with the distillation chamber by means of the T-shaped pipe O, connect- 
ing with the blower K. Each arm of the T is provided with a valve, so 
that the line of circulation continually maintained in the distillation 
chamber may be caused to alternate at will from one of the regenerating 
chambers to the other. Similar valves are provided in the openings 15, 





in the upper and lower passages opened, the blower A started, and the 
contained atmosphere of the distillation chamber is forced down through 
the flues and through the furnace fire of the regenerating chamber, pass- 
ing through the tuyeres 17 into annular space 2, through the passage 15 
into annular space 3, and through the tuyeres leading from said space 
into the coal or other carbonaceous material within the distillation cham- 
ber. 

Passing up through the coal, the crude gas is again forced down 
through the regenerating chamber and fire, as before, and the circula- 
tion continued until a portion of the heat taken up by the crude gas in 
the regenerating chamber is transferred to the distillation chamber. The 
watery and tarry vapors in the crude gas in their passage through the 
regenerating chamber and fire by exposure to the carbon at the high 
temperature therein are decomposed and converted into permanent 
gas. 

While this rapid circulation of the products of destructive distillation 
is going on the other regenerating chamber C is being regeuerated or 
fired to the proper degree of heat. When this has been obtained, the 
line of circulation is changed by opening the valves in the upper and 
lower passages which connect with the distillation chamber, and the 
valves leading to chamber B are closed, the temperature in this chamber 
having been reduced by the continuous contact of the dense hydrocar- 
bon vapors with its fire and heated surfaces. Thus the process is contin- 
ued, alternating from one regenerating chamber to another, the excess 
of gas produced passing off through the discharge pipe /. As the coal 
within the distillation chamber is coked a new supply is fed through the 
tunnel head, the coke at the base of the cupola being removed in the 
barrow D, as before described. 

In making oil and water gas by this process all that is necessary to do 
is to fill the distillation chamber with coke instead of coal. The regen- 
erating chambers are heated as hereinbefore described. 

Oil, preferably in the form of spray, is admitted through.the pipe r 
above the line of the coke in the distillation chamber. Steam injected 
into the regenerating chamber through opening 19 becomes superheated 
and decomposed as it is forced by the action of the blower down through 
the highly heated flues and furnace fire, and, mingling with the hydro- 
carbon vapors of the oil, passes through the tuyeres up through the body 
of coke, communicating portions of its heat thereto, the circulation of 
the highly heated vapors going on continuously the same as if the de- 
structive distillation of coal was being carried on. 

One of the essential features which distinguishes my process from oth- 
ers hitherto used is that the necessary heat forthe destructive distillation 
of the carbonaceous material is created in and transferred from another 
fire and not generated in the distillation chamber. By this means I can 
avoid the admission of atmospheric air into the distillation chamber, pre- 
vent combustion therein, and by the transference of the crude gas at a 
high temperature and without air into the body of the material giving 
out the products of distillation, and its circulation through the heated 
fires decompose the watery and tarry vapors, convert them into a perma- 
nent gas, and thus increase not only the quantity but the quality of the 
illuminating gas produced. 
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How Should New Processes be Treated ? 
a 
By World. | 


In these days, when our Patent Office records show that some 16,000 | 


Kk. J. J., in London Gas 


or 17,000 applications for patents are made annually, the inquiry which | 


we have placed at the top of this article is certainly worthy of some con- | 


sideration. When a new process or a new piece of machinery is offered 


to the public, how should the public receive the offer ? At present there | 


o guide us ; nor are we sufficiently Utopian-minded to | 


{} } ] ; 
Sno nxed ruie- 


hope that we ever will have a fixed rule. We have seen somewhere a 


)) Cc 


effort 


torial advertisement, of American origin, graphically depicting the | 


to ‘‘ get there first.” The idea expressed by this advertisement apt 


ly illustrates what happens when anything ‘‘new” appears upon the 


** something good ” | 


It 


does not matter what the ‘‘ new thing” is, or what industry it affects, if 


scene. Once the public comes to think that there is 


in the “‘ new thing,” there is a precipitant rush to ‘‘ get there first.” 


a ma facie case can be made out in its favor—if the public can be 


pi 


made to believe that there is ‘‘ money in it’”—there is at once a rush 


get in.” It is scarcely necessary to cite instances in proof of our state 
ment. 
; but as it was at the beginning of the 18th century so it 
19th 


cate is a far cry 


is at the end of the the struggle to ‘‘get there first” has always 
But ‘ 


‘ 


been, and ever will be, with us. getting in” is not in every case 
‘getting out’’—at a profit. This 


side of the question we do not, however, propose to deal with here. The 


the completed task ; there remains the 


‘getting out” is a transaction entirely outside the scope of the present 
article ; our object being to consider, not how to ‘‘ get in” and ‘‘ get 
out” from a stock exchange point of view, but how to treat a new pro- 
cess or apparatus when it is offered, not as a means of making money 
by buying and selling stock in the company which owns it, but as a 
thing intrinsically valuable, inasmuch as it will make money by the re- 
duction of expenditure. In other words, what should an industry do 
when it is told that by adopting such and such a process (new and com- 
paratively untried) it will either reduce its present expenditure or make 
valuable what at present is a waste and a nuisance? We need only 
mention the tar and ammonia of gas works—once a nuisance and noa 
a legitimate source of revenue—to illustrate our meaning. 

Suppose, for example, that the gas industry is offered a process for 
which is claimed the production of 16 candle gas at a cost of 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet. Suppose also that the inventor makes outa prima facie 
case in favor of his claim. What ought to be the attitude of the gas pro 
fession towards the inventor of the process ? Shouldevery individual gas 
manager in the kingdom immediately go to the expense of putting the 
We think not. We have heard a 


good deal of late about the ‘“‘conservatism” of the gas manager, but if 


inventor's claims to a pratical test 
the only ‘* conservatism ” that can be charged against him be that he is 
adverse to risking his employer's money in testing new processes, we 
venture to think that he will not fall in the estimation of the pubic. The 
gas manager has a duty to perform, and it is no part of that duty to 
test the value of every new process that may be offered to him. We} 

The 
But 
To test the value of 
process it is not necessary that the time of every gas manager in the 


must not be taken as boycotting all new processes; far from it. 
more new processes that are tested the better for the gas industry. 
there ought to be some method in the testing. a 
kingdom, and thousands of pounds, should be expended. 

Generally speaking, the present plan is to get some gas manager to 
test a process and then read a paper upon it. This plan has advantages, 
no doubt—it obviates the necessity of every inquiring gas manager lay- 


tests, and in the end very likely coming to the same conclusions. 


lit will be admitted, is a waste of both 


to 
| gas works on a Sufliciently large scale to adequately test all new pro- 


From the South Sea Company to the British Water Gas Syndi- 





ing down plant to study the process de novo: it gives other inquirers a 
When the name of 
a gas manager becomes associated with a particular process or a par 


basis to work upon. but it has also disadvantages. 
ticular piece of apparatus, the feeling that that gas manager is biassed 
itself. There 


there will not, we think, be gainsayed. How can it be otherwise ? 


no ground for it, but that the feeling is | 
When | 


a gas manager undertakes to test a process he usually ends in ‘‘improv- | 


asserts may be 


ng” it, and he takes out a patent for his improvements. In such a case | 
anything that that gas manager may say in favor of the process must, 
We do} 
that such reception is justifiable, but what we have got to deal 


fact that 


of necessity, be received by his colleagues as biassed evidence. 
say 


with is the so long as human nature remains what it is such re 


cepulion Is inevitable 
W here, then, lies the remedy 


composed 


Are we to be content with the present 


systeni—a System of e 


ual parts of skeptical cross-examination 


and extravagant expenditure of money Or can something better be 


vised. Weare inclined to think that some better plan can yet be 


ormulated 


In considering this question we must not forget that the 


gas industry 


is not a competitive industry in the ordinary sense of the 


'that there are 


term. If inventor A patents a process and gas manager B adopts it to 


advantage, gas manager C is not directly affected. C is not affected in 
the same way as he would be were he and B manufacturers of retorts, of 
It will nct in the least hurt B 


in different 


pipes, of gas meters, or of gasholders. 


though C at once adopts A’s patent. B and C work 1reas, 


and what the one does has no commercial effect upon the other. There 
fore, the result of any testing done by B can be freely communicated to 
C, and vice such inter communication hurts neither, and may 


benefit both. 


versa : 

But, as we have already pointed out, individual tests are 
not received with favor ; and, consequently, it may happen that both B 
and C are simultaneously spending time and money in making similar 
This, 
brain and cash. If the process 
under examination proves to be valuable, the loss may not be great ; 
if it 


have been absolutely wasted, 


two men's time and two men’s money 


but turns out a failure, 


when sacrifice of one would have been 
suflicient. 

Wherein lies the remedy In the establishment of an experimental 
cesses and apparatus. Such experimental gas works would be under 
the immediate control of a thoroughly capable manager, assisted by a 
chemist, and the presidents of all the Gas Associations might form a 
Committee of Management, with supreme control. It would be the duty 
of the Committee of Management to decide whether or not a test should 
be made of any process or apparatus submitted to it, and if it decided in 
favor of a test, then the matter would be handed over to the manager 
When sufficient data had been collected, the Com- 
whether 


and the chemist. 
mittee of Management would issue its report, and such report 
favorable or adverse—would certainly be accepted more readily than 
any individual opinion, from whatever source it came. The expense of 
the scheme would not be overwhelming, and could be provided for by 
the gas companies and corporations forming themselves into an associa- 
tion to subscribe for the support of the experimental works. 

The scheme here outlined need not in the least interefere with indi 
vidual experiment or research. The manager who has the inclination, 
the money, and the time to conduct private experiments would be as 
free to do so as he is now. Our scheme is not proposed for the benefit 
of this manager ; the one whom we desire to benefit is the manager who, 
however desirous of ascertaining the truth about a process or apparatus, 
has neither the time nor the means to make an individual test. It will be 
replied that he has the test made by his more fortunately placed brother 
but as we have just pointed out such tests are necessarily 
received with a good deal of suspicion. By the plan now proposed the 
tests would receive an oflicial stamp; and for this reason—and also be- 
cause of the representative character of the Committee of Management 

they would carry more weight than the tests of a single individual, 


to guide him ; 


however able and however conscientious. 

One great evil inseparably connected with the present system is the 
amount of time and money wasted upon useless processes—half a dozen 
experimenting to come to the same result, that the process or apparatus 
under test is absolutely worthless. This evil is not so great in the case 
of a process or apparatus which is ultimately proved to be valuable, but 
even here it exists ; for in the perfecting of a process, however valuable 
in itself, there are always mistakes made—false moves to be retraced and 
made good. Therefore, when half a dozen are making these false moves 
simultaneously, the costs incurred by five are absolutely wasted. Sure'y 
it would be better to work out the details of the process at one works ; 
and when it was perfected, then other works could adopt it with the cer- 
tainty that no unforeseen difficulties—to overcome which would cost 


time and money—would crop up. 





Photographing by Common Gas Light. 
—_ 
The British Journal of Photography says that, starting with the 
truism that daylight is par excellence the best source of illumination 
for portraiture, and at the same time realizing that artificial light, 


| ° » ° e . 
jsuch as that obtained from electricity and magnesium, has also con- 


duced to the production of unexceptionable results, we still recognize 
under which neither of these be 
Those who reside in the metropolis, or who have visited it 


circumstances can 


utilized. 


|during the months when fogs are prevalent, those especially whose 


livelihood depends upon the practice of portraiture, are at that time 
only too well aware of the unstable nature of that force upon which 
they must primarily rely for conducting their business. The amateur, 
too, is handicapped in his home efforts after portraiture, especially the 
one whose attention to business from 
moderately early hour in the morning until the shades of evenin 


avocations necessitate his 


a 
o 
5 
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render its practice diflicult or impossible. Of the various sources of | plant will be moved as soon as the Company comes into possession 0 


artificial illuminants which are capable of being employed in portraiture 
with success, common house gas has received the least attention, and 
yet, as we shall see, it is possible to be thus employed both successfully 
and economically. Indeed, it is no new thing, for our volumes of 
some years back attest that Mr. Laws, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, among 
others, has made use of it for this purpose; but the way in which 


we are now to describe its employment differs in some important 


respects from any others of which we have been made aware, and 
is that which we were shown by Mr. John J. Atkinson, of Liver 


A short distance in front of the camera is a partition, which, to suit 


it 
At a special meeting of the Warden and Burgesses, held July 30, the 
contract voted at the last borough meeting was executed between the 
borough and the Willimantic Electric Light Company. It was practi 
cally a renewal of the old contract, except that it is for five years, and 


the cost is to be $7.50 per month per light of 2,000 candle power. 


THE excellent management of the works and business of the Newton 


and Watertown (Newton, Mass.) Gas Light Company by Superintendent 


| Waldo A. Learned has again rendered it possible for the Company to 
pool, during a recent visit to that western maritime metropolis. | 


the exigencies of the individual case, may be six, eight or ten feet | 


square, and in it is an aperture or proscenium through which the lens | 


sees the sitter, who is seated at a distance of a few feet behind. Along 
the top of the proscenium, and, of course, on the side next to the sitter, 
runs a piece of gas pipe, pierced at suitable intervals for the insertion of 
gas burners. In the one we saw there were six, these being of the fish 
tail class, with a strip of curved tin running behind them to seive as a 
reflector to each. A similar gas pipe, also containing burners, indeed a 
continuation of the other, was carried down from the top in a slanting 
direction to the floor at one side of the sitter, the space between the 
proscenium and the sitter on the side opposite to this slanting row of 
jets being occupied by a white reflecting screen. The whole arrange 
ment was such that the sitter sat in a small chamber under very strong 
illumination, with a dominant top and side light, and with no harsb 
shadows, on account of the diffusion of the primary light ana the 


influence of the reflecting screen. The only condition for working the 


camera is that it shall be placed so as to include the sitter properly on | 


the plate that is to be employed, and that none of the lights which 
illuminate the side of the figure shall be allowed to fall upon the lens. 
As for the top lights, they cannot under any circumstances obtain 
access to the lens. With such an arrangement as we have described, 
the time of exposure required with a portrait lens is ten seconds. It 
will at once be apparent to the thoughtful reader that by employing 
gas burners giving a greater illuminating force than those described, 
the duration of the exposure may be shortened to a very considerable 
extent. For example, by making use of an albo carbon burner with 
even the poorest gas, its illuminating power will be increased much 
more than a hundred per cent. without entailing a greater expenditure 
of gas—a point which is important, because unless the supply of gas is 
obtained froma point near the mains, it is not every house in which 
the fittings will permit of the number of burners required for the purpose 
of portraiture being adequately supplied. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
el 

THOMAS COLLINS, a stoker formerly in the employ of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., has brought suit against the Company 
for damages in the sum of $25,000. Collins was at work charging retorts 
at the time of the falling in of the roof of the Company’s retort house some 
weeks ago, and sustained injuries which he claims will render him per- 
manently disabled. He alleges negligence on the part of the Company 
in failing to maintain the roof in a safe condition. 


AN informal meeting of the stockholders of the Welsbach Lucandes- 
cent Gas Light Company, of Pennsylvania, was held at the Company's 
office in the Drexel Building, Philadelphia, on the 30th ult., forthe pur- 
pose of posting stockholders who had not attended the last annual meet- 
ing, so that they would be able to vote on the question of dissolution. 
President Barrows read a statement showing that the Company was not 
on a paying basis, and to make a change dissolution is necessary. 


BarTLETr, HAYwarD & Co., Baltimore, Md., have been awarded the 
contract for the erection of a new gasholder for the Superior (Wis.) 
Water, Light and Power Company. The new holder will be double 
lift, of 250,000 cubic feet capacity, and is to be placed alongside of the 
one now in use at the foot of Winter street. Kxcavation for the tank is 
to be begun at once, the contract calling for completion of the work by 
October 1. 


THE Citizens’ Gas Light Company, of Willimantic, Conn., has bought | 


the property and franchises of the Willimantic Electric Light Com 
pany, and a contract was signed on July 30 whereby the property is to 
be transferred and the Company is to take possession on November 1, 


1891. The Gas Company has already laid out and arranged for a build- | as 
ing, 100 by 40 feet, near the gas works, into which the electric light | cubic feet capacity, has been put in, while a new holder of 60,000 cubic 


announce a further reduction in gas rates. Hereafter the price will be 
$2 per thousand instead of $2.25, with a discount of 10 per cent. on bills 
paid on or before the twentieth of the month, thus making the net rate 
$1.80 per thousand. Brother Learned is surely, and not at all slowly, 


‘getting there.’ 


THE Natick (Mass.) Gas Light Company was recently put to no little 


) ° } , ‘ Troe ( 
|expense by a wild goose chase after escaping gas which was alleged to 





| be destroying certain of the shade trees of that town, and had already 


killed two—one on Harvard street and the other on Florence. Supt. 
Macmunn examined the road in the vicinity of both trees thoroughly, 
but found no trace of escaping gas. To make certain the ground was 
dug up a stretch of 15 feet or more and a thorough examination made of 
the pipe, which proved to be perfect. On more carefully examining the 
trees, which were maple, it was found that both had been tapped by boys 
for the sap, and being tapped in the wrong place had died. 


In the United States Circuit Court in this city, Judge Wallace, on 
July 23, allowed the appeal of the United States Electric Lighting Com 
pany in the Edison lamp case, and entered the order suspending the in- 
junction so as to leave the United States Company free to manufacture 
and sell lamps to its customers. The United States Company is to filea 
bond of $50,000 within ten days. The judge gave as his reasons for the 
decision the magnitude of the interests involved and the delay in bring- 
ing suit. The appeal will probably be argued this fall before the new 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


THE sympathy of the entire gas fraternity will go out to Mr. Thomas 


| Littlehales, Engineer of the Hamilton (Ont.) Gas Light Company, who 


has been visited by a sad affliction in the loss of his accomplished eldest 
daughter, who died on Friday, July 31. 


INCREASE in business having necessitated additional work room, 
Messrs. James R. Floyd & Sons (Oregon Iron Works), of this city, have 


| just completed an extension to their foundry 50 feet in width, and run- 


ning through to the rear street, two traveling cranes adding complete- 
ness to the new structure. Besideseight large purifiers and two 30 inch 
center seals and connections for the New York Consolidated ‘ompany, 
the firm’s orders include four purifiers, 20 ft. by 24 ft. by 6 ft., with 16 
inch connections, for the Equity (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Company. These 
will be furnished with the Hearn patent center seal, rendering possible 
the use of one, two, three or four boxes. The firm is also building puri- 
fiers for Scranton, Pa., 12 ft. by 21 ft., with 16-inch Hearn center seal 
and connections, and four purifiers, 13 ft. by 16 ft. by 4 ft., with 14 inch 
seal and connections, for Newburgh, N. Y. All these purifiers will be 
fitted with Messrs. Floyd & Sons’ hydraulic hoisting carriage. 


Mr. Henry H. Hype has been appointed Engineer and Superinten- 
dent of the East Saginaw (Mich.) Gas Company, the position having 
been made vacant by the death of his brother, Gustavus A. Hyde, Jr., 
on June 11. 


At the annual meeting of the Attleboro (Mass.) Gas Light Company, 
held July 21, the following officers were chosen: President, George A. 
Dean: Vice-President, Everett 8. Horton ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Albert W. Sturdy ; Directors, A. W. Sturdy, John R. Bronson, H. N. 
Daggett, Clarence L. Watson, E. 5. Capron, G. A. Dean, and E. 38. 
Horton. Atasubsequent meeting of the Directors Mr. E. 5. Capron 


was re-elected Superintendent. 


THE fullowing oflicers were chosen at the annual meeting of the 


Northampton (Mass.) Gas Light Company, July 29: President, M. M. 
| French; Clerk and Treasurer, George P. Dickinson. The old Board of 


Directors were re elected, and Mr. D. W. Craft was chosen to the 


| Superintendency for another year. ‘The report for the year shows that 


12,435,400 cubic feet of gas has been made, and an increase in sales of 
gas of 741,800 cubic feet has been made over the previous year. About 
g 


one-half mile of new mains were laid, and a new exhauster, of 200,000 
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feet capacity is in process of construction. A semi-annual dividend of 


4 per cent. was declared. 


At the annual meeting of the Fall River (Mass.) Gas Works Com- 
pany, held July 29, 
Edward O. Lee 


the following elections were made: Treasurer, 
John §$. Brayton, Elihu Andrews, G. P. 
Bodine, Randall Morgan, Henry Levis, of Philadelphia, 
of New 


Directors, 
brown, 8. T. 
and David Paton, York. 

THE Westinghouse Illuminating Company’s plant at Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been purchased by Samuel Insull, John Kruesi, William B, 
W. B. Gilmore and other stockholders of the Schenectady 


street railroad. The same gentlemen were recently awarded the con- 


Turner, 


tract for lighting the streets of Schenectady with electricity. 
THE Laclede Gas Light Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has begun an in- 
unction proceeding, in the Circuit Court of that city, against the City | 
of St. Louis, to restrain the latter from collecting wharfage for the use 
wharfboat at the foot of Rutger street. The Company 


alleges that it uses the wharfboat to receive its coal from Pittsburgh in a 


of the Company's 


large number of barges, and does so under a contract with the city for 
the use of 172 feet of the river bank, and that it requires constant watch 

ing on account of the dumping of the refuse into the river to make it 
possible to use the ground leased by it, and that it should not be charged | 
and, furthermore, such a charge under the existing state of | 
The matter was 


wharfage ; 
affairs is in confict with the interstate commerce law. 
presented to Judge Withrow in chambers, and he granted a temporary 


restraing order 


THE Ainsworth Meter and Motor Company has been incorporated in 
this State, with the purpose of manufacturing and selling meters and 
other devices for handling or measuring water or other fluids or gases.” | 
Its capital stock is $50,000, divided into 500 shares of $100 each, and the 
Directors are: Stephen G. Hollister, Stephen Remington, Perley Ains- 
worth, Edwin B. Fiske, John M. Dunning, Marshall A. Zimmerman, 
Ellis, Fred C. Lauer, Jr., and Hiram H. 


Edgerton, of Rochester, and Chester C. Frisbie, of Elmira. 


George A. Benton, Charles 8. 


On July 27 lighting struck and wrecked a small gasholder and to 


some extent damaged a large holder at the works of the St. Augustine 
Fla.) Gas and Electric Light Company. 


Councilman O'Sullivan, of the Common Council of Kansas City, Mo., 
to whom the matter of gas rates has for some time been a disquieting | 
subject by day and nightmare provoking theme at night, has prepared 
and presented for the consideration of the law-making body of which he 
following ordinance: ‘‘ Be it ordained by the Com- 
Section 1. The sum of one and fifteen 
hundredths (1.15) dollars per 1,000 feet be and the same is hereby fixed 


is a member the 


mon Council of Kansas City 


and established as the maximum rate that shall be legally charged to 
private consumers for illuminating purposes, and the sum of eighty one- 
hundredths (.80) dollars per 1,000 feet be and the same is hereby fixed 
rate that shall be legally charged to 


private consumers for [uel and other purposes, by any person or per 


and established as the maximum 


sons, corporation or corporations, having or that shall hereafter have a 


franchise or franchises for the supply of gas. Section 2. This ordinance 
The ordinance is at 
present in the hands of the Gas Committee of the Council, having been 


so referred on the motion of Councilman Grady, who doubted the right 


shall take effect upon its approval by the Mayor.” 


of the city to fix the price of gas to private consumers, although the cor- 
Mr. 
Payne, President of the Kansas City Gas Light and Coke Com- 


thus expresses himself in an interview with a reporter of a | 


poration council had declared that the city did possess that right 
M. J. 
pany, ocal 
newspaper: ‘‘ Councilman O’Sullivan’s ordinance does not alarm us. 
We wo 
that the municipal government has power to regulate the rates charged 
private consumers, it must be admitted that the standard by which those 
It is true that in some cities 


i'd not fear it if it beeame a law in its present shape. Assuming 


rates are fixed must be a reasonable one. 
the price is lower than that charged here, but there are many factors 
I will gladly appear before the Com- 


if I am invited to do so. 


which enter into the question 


. - 
mittee and submit facts, 


These matters ought 


to be considered in a business way, and when they are, I think that the 


admit that the O'Sullivan ordinance is unreasonable.” 


for 


with a discount of 20 cents per thousand for prompt payment. 


Committee will 


The present rat used for illuminating purposes is $1.80 per 


vas 


thousand 


THE contract for the public light 


ing of Omaha, Neb., has been award 
} 
ed to the 


Omaha Thomson-Houston Electric Light Company. Incan- 
s ' 


|for gas over any system of electric lighting yet devised. 


|} county, 


| nies are made in the afternoon of every business day. 


| the householder upon payment of 50 cents in advance. 


descent lamps of 20 candle power are to be used, and the price agreed 


eo) 
£2 


upon is $20 per lamp per annum. 

A YOUNG man wearing patent leather shoes and otherwise dressed in 
the height of fashion, giving the name of George Smith, was arrested 
in Chicago, Ills., on July 28, charged with burglary. Smith was re 
cognized as aman who had gained admission to many houses by pre 
senting himself in the guise of a ‘‘ gas inspector,” in each case appro 
priating such valuables as come within his reach. 


THE Oak Park (II1.) News says : 
ing in the direction of locating gas works in the village. 
quite a number of these projects, but how much stability there is to any 
one of them is not known. There seems to be a very decided preference 
The gas is 
cheaper and can be used for light and fuel, while electricity is available 
Another objectionable feature to electric lighting is 
that it requires an unsightly row of poles to be erected in the streets, 


‘** Several different parties are mov 
There are 


for lighting only. 


and this goes a long way toward determining the opposition to the elec 
tric light system.” Oak Park is a post village in Cicero township, Cook 
Ill., on the Des Plaines river and the Chicago and Northwest 
ern Railroad, 84 miles west of Chicago. It has a population of about 


3,500. 


THE electric plant of the Richmond County (N. Y.) Light, Heat and 
Power Company was destroyed by fire on the evening of the 3d _inst., 
and Staten Island, so far as electric lighting is concerned, was plunged 
in darkness, and is likely to remain so for several weeks. The plant was 


|a 1-story brick factory structure, 60 by 150 feet, with the boiler room 


The flames broke out at half-past 
eight o’clock in the boiler room behind the boilers, and the place burned 


separate from the dynamo building. 
rapidly. From some unexplained cause the water had been shut off in 
the Staten Island Water Supply Company’s pipes, and they were help- 
The firemen were called out, but it was some time after their ar- 
rival before the water was turned on, and by that time it was too late. 
Erastus Wiman is practically the owner of the property, which is in- 
$75,000 and $100,000. Mr. Wiman stated that the 
company would begin at once to rebuild the plant at some other place. 


less. 


sured for between 


Dr. 8S. CaLvERT Forp, Inspector of Gas and Meters for the city of 
Washington, D. C., furnishes the following statement of the duties of 
Candle tests of the gas supplied by the Washington Compa- 
Fees collected 
for such inspection are deposited each month with the collector of the 
District. Meters to be used hereafter are to be inspected, proved and 
sealed ; those now in use are to be proved upon the written request of 
The pressure of 
the gas is registered each day, and records are kept of all tests of the 
illuminating power and purity of gas and other details. Reports of this 
power are furnished daily and monthly, and statements of meters in- 


his office 


|spected are furnished the two Companies andthe consumers. The rental 


of two gas laboratories is paid by the two Companies. 

UNREASONABLE complaint being made by some consumers against 
the method adopted by the Lexington (Ky.) Gas Company in making its 
collections, the Lexington Press thus comes to the defense of the Com- 
pany : 

The Lexington Gas Company has but recently adopted a new system 
in its methods of making collections, which has caused some harsh com- 
plaint by several gas consumers. The Company has from 1,200 to 1,400 
customers, from whom it makes regular monthly collections. In this 
business, as in all others, collections are not always prompt, not the 
fault of the consumer, but through circumstances which cannot be regu- 
lated. The collector may call and the person may be out, or he may 
ask him to call the next day, or he may be a little pressed for money and 
ask that afurther call may be made. In this way a tremendous amount 
of extra labor may be and has been entailed upon the collector, and this 
is the reason why the Company has concluded to send out the following 
notice, which is left by the collector upon his first failure to collect a 
bill : 

‘* Notice. 
was not paid. 


Your gas bill, amounting to $—— has been presented and 
Please leave said amount for the Coliector when he calls 
again, and oblige THE LEXINGTON Gas Co.” 
Should the Collector fail to find a person in upon the second call, or 
the latter should ask him to present the account at another time, the fol- 
lowing notice is sent out from the office : 
‘Your gas bill, amounting to $ is now due, and has been pre- 


sented. You are requested to call at the office and settle the same. By 
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order of the Directors the gas will be shut off, unless the bill is paid on 
or before the........ inst. Office hours from 9 to 12, and 2 to 4.” 
Now this last notice is only a request to the debtor to call at the office, 


and the clause in it in reference to shutting off the gas supply is, of | 


course, more particularly addressed to uncertain creditors which are 
always met with in any business. The Gas Company has always been 
noted for liberality in its treatment of customers and has never refused 
to allow bills to run any reasonable length of time. And upon receipt 
of the second notice above a patron has only to call at the oflice and ask 
for further time in order to have the Company extend him that favor. 


Of course it is essential that the same form of notice be sent to all, and | 
therefore if a creditor should not be found in his office at the second call | 


of the collector, he should not take offense at receiving the second 
notice, or feel that it is a reflection upon his intentions to pay. All 
business men and women will at once recognize the necessity for the 
Company to issue notices of the kind, as is done by all other companies 
of like character, such as the Water Works Company, of this city. 
NEGOTIATIONS were completed on July 31 whereby Gordon W. Lloyd 
and other stockholders in the Akron (O.) Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany acquire by purchase the plant and franchises of the Akron Gas 
Company from Thos. W. Cornell. It is proposed to operate both plants 
separately. At a meeting of the Light, Heat and Power Company, held 
July 31, the following Directors were elected : Colonel George T. Per 
kins, F. A. Schumaker and Ernest F. Lloyd, of Akron; Gordon W. 


Lloyd and Charles Stinchfield, of Detroit. The Directors then chose the | 


following officers: Gordon W. Lloyd, President and Treasurer; and Er- 
nest F. Lloyd, Secretary. 


On July 31 argument was heard in Circuit Court at Cleveland, O., 
upon the motion for a temporary injunction by the Peoples Gas Light 
Company; to restrain the publication of the ordinance reducing the price 
of gas from $1 to 60 cents per 1,000 feet. Each side was given one 
hour's time in which to present the case, and Judge Saunders opened iu 
behalf of the Gas Company, making severe comments upon the 
‘* fraudulent, reckless and wanton abuse of discretionary power on the 
part of the Council.” Judge Jones also spoke briefly in behalf of the 
Company, and General Meyer, the Director of Law, and his assistant, 
Hermon A. Kelley, Esq., presented the case for the city. After a few 
minutes of consultation Judges Caldwell and Baldwin, of the Cireuit 
Court, concluded to grant an injunction until a final hearing during the 
fall term of the Circuit Court, which will convene on October 12. 


ENGINEER Barret, of the Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company, is 
pushing the work of electric installation rapidly, and it is expected that 
everything will be in readiness to start up the plant by the Ist of next 
month. Two 250-horse power engines have been put in, all the wires 
have been poled, and nothing remains to be done except the placing of 
the dynamos and the hanging of the lamps. The are lighting appara- 
tus to be employed is being furnished by the Fort Wayne Electric Com- 
pany, the dynamos to be of the Wood automatic regulating type. The 
Louisville Company’s contract with the city calls for the immediate sup 
ply of 165 are lights, others to be provided as the city authorities desire. 
The lamps are to burn from sundown to dawn. In due time the light- 
ing will be extended to the suburbs, in which event the present gasoline 
system will be forever done away with. 


IN the suit brought by the Siemens-Lungren Company against James 
B. Hatch and others for infringement of a patent upon the gas burner 
invented by Andrew P. Lipsey, the complainant made a motion for an 
interlocutory injunction, and on July 24 a decision denying the in- 
junction was rendered by Judge Carpenter, as follows: 

‘It is admitted that the patents in suit are anticipated by patents to 
Christian Westpal in the German Empire May 9, 1882, and in France 
Murch 2, 1882, unless the court shall find that the invention of Lipsey 
was made ata certain time earlier than the date of his application for a 
patent. The complainant for proof on this point relies on the affidavit 
of Lipsey and on the finding of the examiners of interferences in an in 


terference between the application for letters patent No. 299,660 and the | 


application of J. Gardner Sanderson, upon which letters patent were 
granted to said Sanderson Jan. 27, 1884, No. 292,766. The affidavit of 
Lipsey used only the words: ‘I completed the inventions which are 
the subjects of those patents in March, 1881, having first conceived of 
them as early as July, 1877.’ The finding of the examiners is that ‘ up- 
on the testimony adduced in behalf of Lipsey, it appears that he con 
ceived of this improvement in March, 1881, and immediately made 
sketches illustrating the arrangement and disposition of parts of his pro- 


| posed lamp.’ Either of the dates here given would, it appears, be suffi 
ciently early to negative the claim of anticipation... It is undoubted] 
| true, as the respondent contends, that the decision of the examier is by 
no means entitled to the weight which would be given to a final adjudi- 
cation by a court of justice. But I am not disposed to say that it should 
| be entirely disregarded. It is a final decision of a tribunal competent to 
| hear and decide the question of priority of invention ; and such a de 
| cision might in some cases be entitled to much weight. But not even a 
| decision of a court would be conclusive; and still more must this decision 
| be scrutinized in order to see whether the ground and manner of the 
decision are such that this court may with a good conscience take the 
finding as establishing the facts therein set forth. I think the decision 
does not stand this test. I do not mean that the decision appears to me to be 
wrong—in fact I think it altogether probable that itis right. The drawings 
made by Lipsey in 1881 are not presented, nor are they described except in 
the most general terms,and I have no meansof judging whether,as the ex 
aminer says, they correspond in all material respects with the drawings filed 
with the application, and exhibit a mature conception of the invention 
as presented in the application, and of the other means by which it is 
now proposed to carry the same into practice. And while the examiner 
fixes the date of the making of the drawings, ‘upon the testimony ad 
duced’ he makes no further statement as to the character and amount of 





the testimony. Here, then, at the very essential point in dispute, the ex- 
aminer gives only his conclusion without setting out the grounds on 
which it is based. Such an opinion is doubtless entirely sufficient for 
the purpose for which it was prepared, but it furnishes no suftlicient basis 
for a finding such as I am asked to make. The affidavit of Lipsey, not 
to mention that he puts the conception of his invention several years 
earlier than does the examiner, isbuta bare allegation that he conceived 
the inventions here patented at a certain time. In order that I may be 
satisfied that he is right, I must see the thing which he then invented se 
that I may judge whether it be the thing here patented. The infringe 
ment seems to be clearly made out, and in this state of the case the com- 
plainant insists that there should be an injunction, even if there be 
doubt in the other issues here raised, and he cites Hussey Manufacturing 
Company and Deering (20 Federal Reports, 795); Host Sweat Company 
vs. Davis Sewing Machine Company (32 Federal Reports, 40); Foster vs. 
Crossin (23 Federal Reports, 400). I think these cases support the prop 
osition that the case for an injunction need not necessarily be made out 
in any of the methods commonly used in patent cases, as by showing a 
judicial decision of public acquiescence. But, on the other hand, they 
apply and enforce the general doctrine which controls the exercise of the 
equitable jurisdiction in the granting an interlocutory injunction, name- 
ly, that the Court must on the whole case be well satisfied that the bill 
can be maintained. When, as in this case, the evidence fails to satisfy 
the Court on one essential point, the whole contention of the complain 
ant must fail. The motion must be dismissed.” 


THE National Gas and Water Company has been established in Chica- 
20, with offices at 218 La Salle street, that city. Its officers are: Presi 
dent and Manager, C. D. Hauk, Secretary and Treasurer, N. A. Me 
Clary ; Engineer, EK. E. Morrell. The Company proposes to take con 
tracts for the construction of gas and water works, and will also attend 
to the enlargement of existing plants. The gentlemen named will be 
remembered from their connection with the National Gas Light and 
Fuel Company, of Chicago. 


Mr. CHARLES E. MITCHELL, whose resignation as Commissioner of 
Patents went into effect on the Ist inst., has filed with the Secretary of 
the Interior at Washington, D. C., the report of the operations of his 
bureau during the fiscal year ended July 1, 1891. The report shows 
that applications were received as follows: Applications for letters 
patent, 39,699 ; for design patents, 1,146 ; for re-issue of patents, 111 ; for 
registration of trade marks, 1,855 ; for registration of labels, 808; caveats, 
2,333 ; total, 45,949. There were during the same period 25,307 patents 
granted, 1,744 trade marks registered, and 289 labels registered. The re 
ceipts from all sources aggregated $1,302,794; and the expenditures 
$1,145,502. The total balance in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Patent fund was, on July 1, 1891, $3,947,847. Mr. Mitchell makes an 
| urgent appeal for additional room and for increased salaries for the prin 





cipal Examiners of the bureau. 

| AT the annual meeting of the Lowell (Mass.) Gas Light Company, 
held July 25, the old Board of Directors was re-elected as follows, D. 
| Bradford Bartlett being reappointed Clerk; Sewall G. Mack, James B 
Francis, Levi Sprague, Jacob Rogers, John F. Kimball, Alexander G 
|Cumnock, George 8, Motley ; Treasurer, Jacob Rogers, 
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SITUATION WANTED POSITION WANTED Gas Securities For Sale. 


By a First-Class Cas Engineer. As Superintendent, $25,000 (o $50,000 of the Treasury Bonds and 
: ’ : B Se in the manufac ture at nd distribution ‘ Steck for tl extension of the plant and business of tl 
Her gas, aNd aSO) gas) Has had charg of gas am elect ric light plent sending out 
ny mains and = 15,000,000 cu oe of coal as ann ually Has been Superin ident 
it of city ot pre sent plant 14 years, doing all main and s ice pipe work 
etting meters, taking statem ents making lead connectior 
selling and settir gy was stoves, etc. addr ss 
h care this Journal S12-4 “SUPERINTENDENT, 


POSITION DESIRED 


A ” “ ~ i re ris 
As Superintendent cf Gas Works, 


Colorado Springs Lowe Gas and Electric Co, 








ith which to support it teferences the best in the stat 
| P *,# WwW d ill particu s call on or addres 
osition ante COLORADO SPRINGS LOWE GAS AND ELECTRIC CO 
» LOWF, Mat a rer. Color Springs, ¢ 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS '.! 


f ater gas. Best By a young man fully experienced in the details of construc- | 
WESTERNER.’ tion, manufacture and distribution ; also in fitting, main laying, { [ 
ote f — i) j ‘ t 





Rest of references Addr 


— | "care this Journa 816-18-20-22 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
Engagement Desired | ° 
wo SUPERINTENDENT WANTED, Volumetric Lamp Governors 


As Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent o of| 
, > Te ‘ > RP RITPNPPC 
Coal Gas Works | BY Gas Con oi any who also operate an Ele trie Light Plant FOR GAS LAMPS & HIGH-POWER BURNERS. 
a ——— | Mu st > Uh ushly ‘competent in all matt 1 erigiving rtot 


escheat cote ae ee 4 GOVERNOR BURNERS 


FOREMAN ist give goor ere ne s = dl be W wker address, with f 
vi ilars « rning the nselves and r-. ferences, also st tine | Ae 
Care this Journal. | sale exper od. rRe AST R ER GAS AND ELECTRIC CU j a STREET LAMPS AND 
S4v-tf (are this Journa _ GENERAL USI 


Gas Stock for Sale. The Weston Standard =. ~) GOVERNORS FOR ARGAND 
Nana Electric Light Company.” — aac AND AMMETERS. i] OS gellaangtigrptetiy 


These Lostrur ’ 
the most accurate, 7 wT @ eh HORIZONTAL 
m liab! and sensiti } fH {NCHS ; 
B vovaiie instruments, & —_— ow Governors 


ever offered 








a 
a 











{ HITeSS STOCK eare this Journal _ 

tS : ey 3 ‘ / 

5 7 ‘Ee . nth — arie 0 ange ' " mi : Specially adapted for 

Position Wanted OQ. EMME) weet the requirements “ GAS STOVES, FURNACES, 

As Superintendent of Combined Cas and ; % w; ie were on eee ga) ©., Et 
Electric Works, 


bo wo ‘ : fi Send Catalogue , = ee : 
ee ee ree ee (os ae = ¥ Weston Electric  iney'are always used by the | 
nt preferred. Hest of references, Will be open = Instrument Co, nazine dct 
Office & Factory, 114-116 William St, Newark, N. J. Correspondence Solicited 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
About One Thousand Gross Steel Gas Burners. 


BRONZED JACKETED, EXTRA FINE FINISH, ALL THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS. 


Pillar and tip in one piece; slot cut smootb, and emitting handsome, broad flame, with highest candle power, 





Sizes from 2 to 8 feet, under 4-10ths pressure. AJ! marked. 


These goods will be sold in 50 gross lots, at $1 per gross, spot cash. 


Address 


SACE SON GAS BURNER COMFY’yY, 


Nos. 21 and 23 Jane Street, New York City. 


Standard Oil Company, 


CAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT OF THE WEST. 


GAS NAPTHA. 
GAS OIL. 


Correspondence Solicited. CLAV HLAN D, OH TO. 
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McNeil’s Balanced Charging Barrow. 


AP 

a \ UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

= z ce Poucukerrsiz, N. Y., July 25, 1891. 
Mr. Grane MoNeiz: Dear Sir—We tind, after using your dumping barrow 


for over a year, that it is as good as when we got it. It paid for itself in three 





















months. We cannot recommend it too highly. We handle broken coal, which 
will wear out an ordinary barrow in two years. Yours truly, 


POUGHKEEPS(E GAS COMPANY. 





Only perfect satisfaction could induce a man to voluntarily send a letter like that. 


4. GRANT McNEIL, 225 N. Union St., Akron, 0. 














KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S NEW PATENT 


“Standard” Washer-Scrubber. 


Extracts the Whole of the Ammonia and a Large Percentage of the Sulphureted Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid. 


MINIMUM WEIGHTIN MOTION @ MINIMUM DRIVING POWER @ MINIMUM BACK 
PRESSURE @ MINIMUM WEAR AND TEAR @ WITH MAXIMUM RESULTS. 


The “New” Washer-Scrubber, with Wooden “Bundles,” has been for many months in successful operation at the 
London Gas Light and Coke Company’s station at Beckton, and at many other European Gas Works 
The “ Bundles” can be supphed to “Standard” Washer-Scrubbers already in use. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, Sole Agt. for Western Hemisphere, 69 Wall St, New York. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


snannnnnennnn ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOR MAKING COAL GAS. NTH 





SER RUELRBEE i 


It will Save from 50 to [aie I 














. c Fel (cae Ae any i 
60 per ct. in Labor. E re Z° 7 
U > é ome 4 








BSTIMATES AND LLUANS FURNISEED BY TEE 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO,, ST. LOUIS, M6. 
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The Continental Iron Works 


CHOS. F. ROWLAND re rHOsS. F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer WARREN FE. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents 


spe ang en foe BROoOOok§LTYN, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


3 GAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE-LIFT aud MULTIPLE-SECTION GAS HOLDERS A SPECIALTY 


jeeae, Wrought Iron Gas Holder Tanks. 


} 
\ i 
| 





BENCH CASTINGS, RETORT LIDS, 


‘. Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 


TT. PURIFIERS, VALVES, Etc. 


SELF-SEALING 
Retort Mouthpieces and Lids. 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 





In calling the attention of those interested to our perfect working (AS STOVES 
wwp RANGES. after a soll and rigid trial of years, we have the unqualified 
assurance from the heads of over 6,000 households that ou: GAS RANGES anp 


STOVES are a perfect success for baking, cooking, broiling and roasting, and our 
HOT WATER DEVICE 
Is a marvel ot convenience and econolny, fur- 


water, 








Lot Pilates. 
of the size and 


‘polished iron ~ 


We invite correspond seid Catalogues on application. + — 


voZe2o"= THE DANGLER STOVE AND MFG, CO, Cleveland, 0, "S:2%%s nu 
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MANHATTAN FIRE BRICK AND ENAMELED CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
ADAM WEBER, Prop’r, 


633 Hast Fifteenth St. N. Y.- 


Modern Recuperative Furnaces 


FOR FIRING COAL GAS AND FIXING BENCHES, ALSO INCLINED 
AND VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The most successful Furnace in America in competition with all others. Results equalled by no other Furnace 
Full or Semi-Regenerative. Superior to all others in strength of construction and 
Ben. se life of Retorts and Furnace. 






















~ CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING: CO, LUDLOW VALVE nt 00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - re 


Valves ald Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Bie, 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants With and Without Independent [oak pet 
Nozzle Valve. All Work Guaranteed. : I 
WORKS & GEN’L OFFICE: TREASURER’S OFFICE: 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts, Boston, Mass. 








OFFICE AND WORKS. 
938 to 954 River + Ste cet and o te S3 Vail Av., 


Parson’s Steam Blower, .. eae 






20 84s 

FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 2 5 il 

OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. a AS 

On ae 

PARSON’S TAR BURNER. 2: ae 

FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL, z > £ S 2 e 

a8 » pa 

’ zo SAS 
PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, :*, | Pa? g 
FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. E Sm 2255 
These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale o ¢ be £ & é = 5 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. axe ° ° gs 
. O @ 2 Od %x 
H CAS x Foss 

D 





7 JEWEL GAS STOVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY, 


157 & 159 Superior Street, - Chicago, Ill. 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE SIZE AND STYLE. 


Ranging in Prices from $1.50 to $37.00. 








WE USE NO CAS COCKS. 


All Flames are Regulated by a 
Direct Needle Valve. 


The JEW EL: 


Only Well-Made Gas Stove on 
the Market. 


Write for our 1890 Catalogue and see for yourself, Jewel Circulating Water Heater. $15.00. 
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«BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


























The above illustration shows the construction of an iron truss roof designed and built by us over the Machine Shop for the Titusville 
Iron Company, Titusville, Pa. The building is 79 ft. in width by 205 ft. in length, the iron roof trusses being arranged to carry shafting. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Office and Works, HAST BERLIN, CONN. 
AGENCIES.—S. W. BOWLES, JR., Western Mangr., 556 Rookery Building, Chicago, Ill. W. E. STEARNS, 318 Odd Fellows Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GASHOLDER PAINT. Fuel and Its Applications, 


| By E. J. 8, D.Sc. ¥F.R.S., . J. ROWAN, C.E., assiste 
Use Only By E. J. MILLS, D.Sc. F.R and F. J. ROWAN, C.E., assisted 
by others, ncluding Mr. F. P. Dewey, of the 


THE GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT. es 


Proof against Ammonia, and Absolutely Waterproof. Send for Prices and Particulars. « PLATES, AND 607 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. ROYAL 
OCTAVO, PAGES xx, 802. HANDSOME CLOTH, $7250. 


THE GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT CO., 122 Milk Street, Boston, Mass a.m. canLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 


- Water Gas! Fuel Gas! 


For all Manufacturing Purposes. Generated from Bituminous Slack, Anthracite Coal Dust, or Coke Breeze, by 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cutlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., and Henry Disston’s Sons’ Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 


Utilizing any Kimd of Low -Priced Coals. 
NOVEL IN DESIGN, MODERN IN CONSTRUCTION, SIMPLE IN OPERATION, PERFECT IN RESULTS. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - - Hartford, Conn., 


Or — Will Hotel. New York —. 

















py ti ¢o 1 Ca In Three Volumes. Price per Vol., $10. 
ine’ Ss rea se on. oa as. Sold either by Volume or in Sets. 
\ Standard text-book for the Engineers and Managers of Gas Works, and for all who are concerned or take an interest in the manufac- 


ture and distribution of Coal Gas, and in the utilization of the Secondary Products resulting therefrom; treating also of the Gas Engine, 
and of Gas Cooking and Heating Appliances. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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~ GAS STOVES. GAS METERS. GAS STOVES. 
THE AMERICAN METER CO. , 
Established 1834. Imcorporated 1863. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Meters, 


STATION METERS, 
METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters of all Kinds, 


Standard 3 Diaphragm Dry Meter. AND Standard 2 Diaphragm Dry Meter. 


Apparatus for Testing the Quantity and Quality of Gases. 

















Meters for Measuring Natural Cas. 


MANUFACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-second St., N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second St, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 222 Sutter Street, Sa Francisco, Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CAS STOVE SHOW ROOMS, No. 242 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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ROOTS’ 
GAS = BYE-PASS VALVES. 


GAS VALVE 


Quick Acting, 
Sim ple, 
Efficient, Durable. 





BYE-PASS VALVE. 


Automatic Action 
Reliable 
Simple Durable. 


Thousands now in use and giving perfect satisfaction. Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
ROOTS’ 
NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 





Unsurpassed 

for Neatness 

of Design, 
Durability, 

Simplicity, [© 

Riliciency, 

and Economy =] 
of Power. 





All Parts 
Requiring 
Attention 
Scie = are External 
5 ia and Easily 
—_ Accessible 
, at all Times. 





Send for Descripti > > 


THE P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CO,, Patentees and manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, Gen. Agts., COOKE & CO., Selling Agts., 1¢ 


Suc and Frice List. 


3 & 165 Washington St., N. Y. 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA,., PA. 


























Owners of the Lowe, Granger-Collins, McKay-Critchlow (for car- 
bureting Natural Gas), and Other Gas Patents. 


BUILDERS, LESSEES #@ PURCHASERS OF GAS WORKS. 























Standard ‘‘ Doub‘e Superheater”’ ee Apparatus, Especially Designed for the Use of Lima Crude Oli. 


Hrectors of 


WATER GAS PLANTS, 


(Either Independent or Auxiliary to Coal Gas Works), 


USING LIMA OR OTHER LOW GRADE OILS AND ANTHRACITE COAL OR GAS HOUSE OR OVEN COKE. 








PAMPHLETS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 


American Gas Light FZournal. 


NATIONAL 


GAS LIGHT AND FUEL CO., 
No. 52 Lake Street, Chicago. 


FRED’K HH. SHELTON, Manager. 


GAS WORKS 


Built, Remodeled, Leased, or Purchased. 


THE SPRINGER CUPOLA SYSTEM. 


Also, by Special Arrangement with the United Gas Improvement Company, 


ACENTS FOR THE WEST 


FOR THE “DOUBLE-SUPERHEATER,” “JUNIOR,” AND OTHER FORMS OF THE 


Lowe Water Gas Apparatus. 


Full Information Furnished upon Application. 




















GASHOLDER TANK GONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders will find it profitable to consult 
W. C. Whyte, who for over.30 years has made a specialty of 








Tank Excavation and Mason Work. 


Fifty Tanks now in operation show the sort of work Gone. Address 


W.C. WHYTE, - No. 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 
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WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY OF IRON SPON GE. 


COLUMBUS, [ regard the Connelly Iron Sponge as the best 
form of oxide o% iron of which I have any knowledge. 


E. McMILLIN, Eng’r. 


OHIO PENITENTIARY, in saying that the 
[ron Sponge bought of you two years ago, and which has been in con 
has given entire satisfaction. It does all you claim 
in fact it reduces the cost of purifying to almost nothing—which 
P. GREEN, Supt. 


[ take pleasure 


stant use ever since, 
for it; 
certainly ought to be satisfactory. R. 
CINCINNATI, O 
Sponge in place of lime we have effected a saving of 1.4 cents per M. 
A. HICKENLOOPER, Prest. 


Our experience shows that by the use of Iron 


n cost of purification. 
SANDUSKY, O 
ind saving to us over old method. 

CADIZ, O We have been using your Sponge for five years with 
entire satisfaction, and at about one fourth the cost when we used lime 
A. N. HamMMonp, Supt. 


The [ron Sponge has been a yvreat advantage 
THos Woop, Supt. 


for purification, 

LOGAN O. We have no desire to go back to purification by lime. 
A. MICHIE, Sec. 

LIMA, 

else, and are entirely satisfied with it. 


We have used your Iron Sponge for two years, nothing 
Lima Gas LT. Co. 


Tees, Recommend Iron Sponge to any Gas Company. 
is as ei one far cheaper than lime, and ‘ less labor ve 
with it. R \. Dittmar, Supt 

WOOSTER, O. We have used your lron Sponge about 8 months 
with entire satisfaction, and we shall continue to use it as long as we 
can do so with the success we have had thus far. 

WoostTerR Gas Lr. Co 

HAMILTON, ©. We have been using your Llron Sponge for the 

past 5 years exclusively—using no lime with it—and it affords us pleas- 


ure to testify to its merits. Our present lot has been in use now over 


16 months. D. H. HENSLEY, Sec. 
MANSFIELD, O. Our Company has been using your Iron 


Sponge for 2 years in our works for purifying. It has been veryysat 
vet alone without its use. 


G. S. HARRIS, Supt. 


isfactory, and we would not know how to 


PORTSMOUTH, © We have been using your Iron Sponge, and 
so far it has given entire satisfaction J. W. Smita. See. 

PAINESVILLE, O We have used your Iron Sponge for the 
past < 2 years, aud shall continue to use it It gives pe rfect satisfac 
tion. J. W. ALEXANDER, Prest. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO., No. lll Broadway, New York. 





WILBRAHAM GAS EXHAUSTER TRON MASS 





WitLBRAHRAM BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Gas Purification. 


Acts immediately, and more efficiently 
than any other purifying agent 
now in use. 


Greenpoint Chemical Works. 


JOHN SCHRIEVER, Manager. 


Greonp:int Ave. & Newtown Creek, Brooklyn N.Y. 


JARVIS ENGINEERING CO., 


61 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ERECTING 


COMPLETE STESM OUTFITS FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGH (ING STATIONS. 


Steel Boilers set with Jarvis Pat. Boiler Setting 
To burn COKE SCREENINGS for Fuel. 
ARMINGTON & SIMS CO. ENGINES, 


Belting direct to Dynamos, without ising Shafting. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


REFERENCES Charlest wn Gas & Electric Light Co., Charlies 
vn, — ass.; Schenectady Gas & Electric Light Ce., Schenectady 
N.Y: wkline G as Co., Brookline, Mass. 








| Gasholder Tanks & Gas Works — Complote 


PLANS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 


J. P. WHITTIER, 70 Rush St., near Division Av,, a N. Y. 
ray Large Quantity of Cround Fire Brick For Sale Cheap. 





1891 DIRECTORY 1891 


OF" nmennnne“avutaaiemaatel eens COMPANIES. 


Price, - 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO. No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. 


$5.00. 
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; “End Elevation. ia ~ Side Elevation 
The cheapest, simplest, and most effective apparatus for removing Tar and Ammonia, and enriching Gas, eve 
brought to the attention of Gas Manufacturers. With ordinary condensers and scrubbers the condensable illum- 
inants flow off to the tar wells and liquor tanks and are lost, but with Wood’s Apparatus these illuminants are saved 


and retained in the gas, thus increasing its illuminating power and making a great saving in the cost of enriching 
material. Where set up next after the Hydraulic main, this Scrubber produces an 8-0z. Ammoniacal Liquor. 


JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, - - Nos, 531 to 543 West 20th Street, N. Y, City, 





FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Slattery Induction System 


—OF — 


LONG DISTANCE INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. 


The Most Carefully Worked Out and Complete Alternating Current System of Electric Lighting in Existence. 


—AND THE—— 


W/O Oo PD 
Automatically Reoulatingse 


Arc Dynamos AND LAMps. 





Main Office and Factory, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BRANCH OF FICES. 


NEW YORK, . {15 Broadway. | PITTSBURCH, PA., - - 533 Wood Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, . 907 Filbert Street. | DALLAS, TEXAS, - . - McLeod Building. 


Wood Dynamo. 


CHICACO, - - 185 Dearborn Street. TORONTO, CANADA, - 138 King Street, West. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 35 New Montgomery Street. MEXICO, F Adams’ Successors, - City otf Mexico. 
BUFFALO \N. ¥.-, - 228 Pearl Srteet. CUBA, Malicas 4 CO., . - Havana. 
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ENGINEERS. GAS AND WATER PIPES. 








GAS AND WATER PIPES. 





P. D. WANNER, Chairman. A. H. MELLERT, Mangr. of Wks. 
R. B. KINSEY, Secretary F. A. KNOPP, Treasurer 


MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE co. i, WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 6CO., 


and READING FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 


Reading, Fa. 


Established 1856, Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 





— ESTABL wrenew died ere 1848 
RERS OF. 





Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrante 


FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, ete, : 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 
Gas-House Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 


sense soiss Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, tc. = SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 
GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, : “13: 
Office, Corbin Building, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


THE ADDYSTON PIPE AND STEEL COMPANY. 


CAST IRON CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
PIPE For MANUFACTURED » NATURAL GAS “= WATER. 
SPECIALS, FLANGE PIPE, AND LAMP POSTS 
JOS. R. THOMAS, 


No. 32 Pine Street, N.Y. City. 


Fi:nge Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, etc., etc. 


M. J. DRUMMOND, EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


TSTIRONGKOEWALLRLPIEE: 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 












GASTRON GASEWALERIP IO 





{| 
/ 
| 














CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING 


Gas Engineer and Contractor. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED. 














Contracts taken for all Appliances Sane Coal & Iron Railroad Co............ ; ; l 60 
H altimore & Ohio Railroad Co.......ccccccscccce- sees a 3 90 

required at a Cas Works, Boston & Albany Railroad Co ................eeseeeee ees 2 130 
Camden & Atlantic Railway Co............ccccsccese- cece: 3 75 

Either for New Works or Extensions to Old Plants. Central Railway of New Jersey............ cceeececeeseees oe 4 275 
Chicago & Erie Railway Co haea sees aeeweuasemaataa | ae 30 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railro: ad Co. eee alas ar ein 3 175 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co................ . 5 100 

JAMES R SMEDBERG Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co................4. 4 170 

s ' j Colorado Midland Railway Co............ .....ccsecececceceecs 1 25 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co Tal Smauemerntiu 3 75 

Cc + I 7m n East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad Co............ 3 325 
as s A © or, George’s Creek & Cumberland Railroad Co ................4.. 2, 50 

213 Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill., Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada ............0. ceseseeee: 12 500 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co ne 3 135 

Will furnish Plans, Specifications and Estimates for the Remod- Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern Railw ay Ge. $ 9 55 
eling or extension of Gas Works, Also, Analytic Reports upon Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co ...........--s2+0+ os 2 200 
the business condition and prospects of Gas Companies. Ample New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co............ 4 125 
references Will be given. New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Co .........0+5.- 2 140 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railroad Co .............+ C 340 

: ; — i Northern Pacific Railroad Co ............-..-scccscccccocccececs 2 45 
Ph D Pennsylvania & Northwestern Railroad Co............-..++- 1 25 

DURAND WOODMAN, athe | IR IONE) 255 Bcc. scccceesesonceseaadeseee’s 51 2330 
4 Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad Co. RAEN AE re ae oe eer 1 55 

Analytic and Technical Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co....... 7 615 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railw ay Co.. 2 20 

CHEMIST. St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co ......-..+..-0.+00 «+0 3 260 
_ Southern Railway Co ... a a Serre | 10 

Analyses of Gas, Fuel and Gas Coals, Crude and Refined Petro- Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railroad Co. Ska Gaeenaka aaa a es 4 60 
leum, Materials for Gas Puritication, Tar, Ammoniacal Liquors Washington & Georgetown Railway Co...................... 1 15 


and other Bye-Products, Fire Clays, Deposits in Mains, Water 
for Steam Making, Boiler Scale, etc, ete. Expert work in con- 
nection with ** Damages to adjacent water supplies and adjoin- 
ing properties.” Experimental Investigations for Inventors 


127 Pearl Street (Hanover Square), N. ¥. 











Many foreign railroads unreported. 


NGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY. 
TTSBURGH. PENNA.U.S: 
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RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


JH. GAUTIER & COMPANY LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


OCORNER OF 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 


Fire Sand in Barrels, 


H GAUTIER, Prest CHAS. E. GAUTIER, Sec, & Treas 
CHas. E. GREGORY, V.-Prest DAVID R. DALY Gen'l Mang’r. 





BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Hetorts, Fire 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brick, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 


Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N.Y 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.8., N.Y. 


Gas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR.., 


Office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis Block 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P.0. Box 373 


Successor to WiIiGtTIAM GARDNER ct SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY RECENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE JU. S. 
H. A. NORTON, No. 92 WATER STREET. BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 





HENRY MAURER & SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 1% 


EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 


RETORT WORKS 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 
Clay Gas Ketorts, 
BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 
GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 
A Cement of great value for patching retorts. putting 

pieces making up al! bench-work nts I 


and cupola hi 
and thorough in its work Fully irranted to stick 





m mouth- 
blast furnaces 


PRICE LIST 
asks, 600 to S00 Ib f b. N.Y 

n Kegs, 1(* , 
egs 


In kK 
In Kegs less than 100 Ibs ; 

C. LL. GEROUVULD & CO., 
5 & 7 Skillman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Western Agt., H. T. GEROULD, Jeffersonville 


t 
in ¢ 


, ind. 


ment ist xe« ready for use Feonon ia 


Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Go., 


CITY OFFICE, 
Mermod-Jaccard Bldg., Rooms 307 & 308, 
Broadway & Locust St., St. Louis. Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK WKS 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand chenges of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying 
We have the exclusive Agency for the West of the celebrated 


Klioenne-Bredel Full Depth and 
Semi-Recuperator Benches, 
And also furnish and build 
Our Own Styles Semi-Recuperator Furnaces 
for the use of Coal or Coke as fuel. 


THOS. SMITH, Prest. 


AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Supt 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT BALTIMORE, MD. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


ted and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim. 
ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
Ii2xi2zx2 and 10x 10x23. 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS 


Sele Agents the New England States. 





Boston Fire Brick Works 


Manufac- 
turers of 


Gas Retorts and Settings 


Under the Personal Supervision of MOR. GEO. C. HiIiCES inte of Chicago. 
Fire Clay Goods of all kizds. Akron Sewer Pipe, Lime, Cement, etc. Agts. for the Arc Gas Lamp & Governing Gas Burners. 


Send for Circulars and Prices to 


FISKE, COLEMAN & CO., Managers, No. 62 Congress Street. Hoston, Mass 
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FRED. BREDEL, C. E., 


Contractor for the Complete Erection and Equipment of Gas Works. 
Sole Proprietor of the KLOENNE PATENTS for North America. 


Gas Condensing and RECUPERATIVE 
Purifying Machine. FURNACES. 


inne Adapted to Retort Houses 
With or Without 


Stage Level. 








No Condensers Required, 


No Naphthaline or Pitch 
is Formed. 


HIGHER CANDLE POWER. 


Tar & Ammonia Washers ae ee | | Inclined Retort 
WATER GAS WASHERS. Purthing aes sees at died eae. No, : so or 7 ” Benches. 
Refers, by permission, to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Newark, N. J., and Mr. E. G. Cowdery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For further information address 


ERED. BREDEL, 
118 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 22 Beaver St., N. Y. City. 


xz 
= 4 
a 
pre | 
a | 
re | 
] 


AA D 


Over 1,400 Retorts Now in 
Use in America. 


gbgegepepecenen 














Yy 5 i Specia! Trays for Iren Sponge or Oxide of Iron. 
FLEMMING’S To Gas Companies. CHURCH’S TRAYS a Syectates 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amour 


Generator: Gas F r under a stated pressure. Send for samples. ersibl st, Most Durable. Most Easily Repaired 
ul hace Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET LO 
(Ww 
_£ == = as 


MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. Ww 








Cc. A. GBFRORER. 
248 N St’ Street. Phila. Pa. 








306-310 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 





‘Barlet Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFASTURERS OF 


Globe Lamps, 


Streets, sine Public 
Buildings, Railroad 
Stations, etc. 


LAMP POSTS 


A Specialty. 


prone The Miner Street Lamps, (28% oun cercer coc. 
GAS LIGHT JOURNAL ~~ Jaaobh G. Miner, 40 & 42 COLLEGE PLACE, - - N.Y. CITY. 


$3.00 per Annum. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


32 Plime Street, N. ¥. 





Materials furnished and Benches erected by 


J. H. GAUTIER & C0., - Jersey City, N. J. 


Address as above, or D. D. FLEMMING, Jersey City, N. J. 








Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamps 


No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York, N. Y. and Posts will do well to communicate with us. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO.. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS, Waltham, Mass. BOSTON OFFICE, Room 18, Vulcan Build.ng, 8 Oliver Street 


Aug. 10, 1891 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, ; = OS ee TUBULAR, PIPE, 


AND 


AND 


- TRIPLE LIFT ee ae ea SINUOUS FRICTION 


Casloliers, amas (19015, 


OF ANY CAPACITY. SS ee) eee OF ALL SIZES. 
— DS pe eee ae : =— Z mr 


TRON ROOF FRAMES AND ELOORS. 
Purifying Boxes, Genter Seal or Valve Connections, Bench Work. 


Reversible Lime Trays. 
SELF-SEALING AND PRESSED STEEL MOUTHPIECE LIDS. 


Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Complete Gas Plant 





ALSO —— 


Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, 


Sugar House Work, and Special Castings of all Descriptions. 





Established 1861. Incorporated. 1881. 


KERR MURRAY MFG. CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Those who are in need of 


Holders or {jas Works Apparatus of any pescription, 


AND OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 


will find it to their interest to 


GCET AN ESTIMATE FROM US 


before placing their order. 
As we make a Specialty of this Class of Work, and are Practical Builder: 
and Manufacturers of same, 


with our long years of experience in the business, 


WE CAN GUARANTEE YOU SATISFACTION. 





Hetimates, Plins anc. Specifications Furnished on Application. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & Co. 


Baltimore, Riad. 
OTR LILI DVI GILDA GS 0.9.46. O99.9.4:056.9.0 ™ 








riple Donble, & Single-Lift PURIFIERS. 
GASHOLDERS, CONDENSERS 
ron Holder ‘Tanks Scrubbers 
ROOF FRAMES. + BENCH CASTINGS 
Cirders. OL STORAGE TANKS. 
sprays === Sesieen: 


The Wilkinson 1 Water ¢ ‘Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


Munich Regenerative Furnace, System Drs. Schilling & Bunte. 


MILL’S REVERSIBEL LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works eee and Comstructed. 








Pascal Iron Works, «srzusv° Delaware Tron V Works, 


MORRIS, TASKER & oO, 


INCORPORATED. 
OFFICE, 224 SOUTH THIRD STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas, Water & Sugar Works 


Bench Castings. ae ee =; Iron Roofs. 
Condensers. Street Stops, 

Scrubbers. Valves, etc. 
Purifiers. Stand-Pipes. 


Hyd. Carriages. Water & Oil 





Tanks, all Sizes. 


Single, Double, ey Triple-Lift Cas Holders. 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. STAMPED STEEL RETORT LIDS. 
Locomotive Water Columns, Filters, etc. Boiler Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipe & Fittings 


Iron Floors, 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates for all kinds ef Wachinery furnished on application. 








Oa 


<a uel) 


“a Sedat 


4 ne ee are er Sars en ee | ™ 
2 ee ae ao 
7 : sates | 
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Engineers, 
Foundries & Works, 

#ILLVILLE, FLORENCE, R DPD O OD &, C O fron —* 
and CAMDEN, N. J. e a | ' e9 Machinists. 


400 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPH 


Gas Holders, 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND TRIPLE LIFTS, WITH 
OR WITHOUT WROUGHT IRON 
OR STEEL TANKS. 





V 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS. 


i a a 8 "Ws 


Sa eae SS 


mt 
\ 
\ Ate 


Scrubbers. 


BENCH WORK. 


+e 


/\/\h 
Wawa. 
/\/ \f 


ba /\/\ XX 


lron Floors and Roofs, Plate Girders. 


: 
3 i 
uf ~ | 
. pastel 
/ Wee 
ee tsi t 
B acy 2 
~ 
SS 
; to 553 


Heavy Loam Castings. 


[Ng 
fai PES 


Nei ¢ Pr IN J P 


as 


HYDRAULIC WORK. 


is* 
*J £ 
Pik2 | 
re 5 
s + 
Hye 


Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 





ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY, 


G. G, PORTER, Prest. (Successors to SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY) CHAS. W. ISBELL, Secy. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


onstruction and EXtension of (as Works. 


Special Castings, Tees, Bends, etc. Exhausters. 
Bench Castings. Engines. 
Water Gas Generators. Steam Jet Exhausters. 
Hydraulic Mains. Exhauster Governors. 
Iron Floors. Compensators. 
Brenner Self-Sealing Retort Lids. Self-Acting Bye-Pass Valves. 
Tar Gates and Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators. Valves. 
Hutchison’s Tar Displacement Apparatus. Valve Stands with Indicators. 
Multitubular Condensers. Purifying Boxes. 
Standard Washer-Scrubbers. Purifier Valve System. 
Tower Scrubbers. Center Seals. 
Walker’s Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractors. Street Governors. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications Furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, or Extension of 
Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


ISBHLIt-PORTHR COMPANY, 


No. 245 Broadway, New York City. 
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_GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 


MES R. FLOY H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr WM. STACEY, Vice-Prest T. H. BIRCH, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 
IA D&SIN, SrACEY MFG. co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO HERRING & FLOYD) MANUFACTURERS OF 


Oregon Iron Works 


ramen cm sinse” SINCE and Telescopic Gasholders, 


WEY TORE OFT. IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS 
Engineers and Contractors i wi ) 


FOR THE ater and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars,. 
ba 
CONSTRUCTION F COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 
And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Worka 
GAS WORKS. nd Cut Tro rection Col 


Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 


All Kinds of Castings and 83, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 
General Ironwork Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR 


GAS APPARATUS. |}/) DEILY & FOWLER, |! 


Bench Castings, Regenerative and Half 
Regenerative Furnace Castings. Laurel Iron WorkEs. 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Street Drips and Connections, BUILDERS OF 


Vow orion, r A SEEOLDERS., 


Hydraulic Hoisting Purifier Carriage, 





Self-Sealing Retort Lids, Improved Single and Telescopic. 
Valve Stand and Indicator 
Bane Enaicater, EXcldaers Built 1885 to 1890, Inclusive: 
Seller’s Cement. apa 
Omaha, Neb. Port Chester, N. Y. Paducah, Ky. Tacony, Pa. (two) Central Gas Lt. Co., New 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished for Construction Scranton, Pa, (2d) New Rochelle, N. Y. Norwich, Conn. Mount Vernon, N. Y. York City (2d 
loam wats are Long Island City, N.Y. Salem, N. J. (8d) Seattle, W. T Binghamton, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash 
of New or Alteration of Old Works. Macon, Ga. Omaha, Neb. (2d) San Diego, Cal. Concord, N. H Knoxville, Tenn, 
York, Pa. Lynn, Mass. (2d) Northern Gas Lt. Co., of Dover, Del. (2d) Pottstown, Pa 
Chester, Pa. Little Rock, Ark. New York. N. Y. Calais, Me Victoria, B.C, 
a Pa. (2d.) Irvington, N. Y. Westerly, R. I. New London, Conn. (2d) Vancouver, B ¢ 
Staten Island, N. Y. South Boston, Mass. Willimantic, Conn West Chester, N. Y Charlottesville, Va. 
Saugerties, € Rye, N. Y. (2) Montclair, N. J. Bay Shore, L. I So. Framingham, Mass 
| Clinton, Mass. (Lao. Mills 3) Woodstock, Ont. Attleboro, Mass. Washington, D.C. Woonsocket, R. I. 
| Chattanooga, Tenn. Malden, Mass. Santa Cruz, Cal Newport, R. I. (2d Simcoe, Can. 
Galveston, Texas. (3d.) Staten Island, N. Y. (2d) Erie, Pa. (2d) Morristown, N. J Pittstleld, Mass, (2d 
am | Fort Plain, N. Y. Woodstock, Ont, West Chester, Pa. (2d Lebanon, Pa Chattanooga, Tenn. (2d) 
| Brunswic k, Ga. Malden, Mass. Lancaster, Pa. (3d Oakland, Cal. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 





CHICAGO, ILL. PAT ENTS. GREENOUGH’S 


Gas Works Apparatus, *®4NXUIN # HOUGH niereT OF pAS LAW? 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, ‘Solicitor of American & Foreign Patents. 
Bench Work 925 F. ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ween Ut, Basen Cowen) This is a valuable and important work, a copy 
(i 2. A ut Le 3 


5 E IALS LA , of which should be in the possession of every gaz 

P C . MP POSTS, Personal attention given to the preparation and prosecution Company in the country, whether large or small, 
of applications for Letters Patent. All business before the U.S. As a book of reference it will be found invaluable. 

Ss Cc FR. UU B BEB ES FR. Ss 9 Patent Office attended to for moderate fees. No Agemeyin [t is tha only work of the kind which has ever 
the United States possesses superior facilities 


been published in this country, and is most com- 
Iron Roofs and Floors. for obtaining Patents, or for ascertaining the patent- plete. Handsomely bound. Orders may be sent to 


Frice, 85.00. 


ability of inventions. Copies of patents furnished for 25 cents 


ans t istimates fi ishe WwW *xtensions - . i : 
Plans and Estimates furnished for new works or extensions of | 4, correspondence solicited. A. WM. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pime St... N.Y. 


old works. 


WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 32 Pime Street, - - - New YorE City. 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 





Plans and Estimates Furnished. 
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GAS COALS. CANNEL COALS. 





GAS ENRICHERS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. P iw K | N S Wy, CO F, SEAVERNS. 
} “9 


228 & 229 Produce Hxrchange, New Yor EK. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PERKINS, NEW YORK.”’ Post Office Box 3695, New York. 


CENERAL SALES ACENTS FOR 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


BON. W. DL. SOOTr, rest. M. HH. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 


This Colliery is located at SCOTT HAVEN, PA., in the center of the Youghiogheny Gas Coal District, and produces 
the ONLY RELIABLE YOUGHIOGHENY COAL for gas purposes. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journat, Feb. 16, ’85.) 


PwrOoOIN TS OF SHiIiYPMENT, 
Locust Point, BALTIMORE. Pier No. 62, PHILADELPHIA. 
ST. CEORCE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. HARBOR. 


Also, Shippers of the following well-known Cannels: 


Breckenridge & Old Kentucky Boghead 
from Kentucky, 


AND THE 


JELLICO CANNEL, from TENNESSEE. 


Within the past four years we have delivered these Cannels to over One Hundred and Fifty Gas Companies 
in Thirty-five different States, and to some of the largest Gras Companies in 


GREAT BRITAIN, ON THE CONTINENT, AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Single carloads or more delivered at any required point in the United States and Canada. Cargo shipments from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, AND NEWPORT NEWS. 


Particulars as to yrices, ete. furnished upon application to the above address. 
’ } PI} 


JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD,  gacsar BROS. 
Gas and Cannel Coal Contractors, ENAMELED 


No. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow. No. 2 Talbot Court, London. Gas, Water Meter, and Clock 


Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the ID I LL. is Sy * 


celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and ALSO, 
‘NW2.-° 1: ~: Enameled Iron Plates in Colors, and the 
other Collieries. This Firm offer petens Mamaia Sashes 
and Numbers. 


S I AN DARD CANNELS, We make a specialty of this class of work, and, with our long 


experience of over 30 years, can guarantee noi only satisfaction 


d correctness, but extremely low quotations. ESTIMATES 
Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. - 


AND SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





Analyses, prices, and all furtber information furnished on application to | _{jffire & Salesrooms, 11 Park Row, N. Y. 


Agency for U.S, Room 70, Nos. 2 & 4Stone St., N.Y, City, | 707: 295,57 255 West Aves, Hunton 
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COKE CRUSHERS. GAS COALS. GAS COA LS. nat 


The Despard Gas Coal Co., THE 
DESPARD GAs coaL,, PENN GAS COAL CO. 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF OFFER THEIR 


re Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes. 


WHARVES, Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 

OFFICE, 44 South Street, Baltimore, Md | 

ROUSSEL & HICKS, , pene , BANGS & HORTON, Their Property is located in — Teaghlagheny Coal Basin, come Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
71 Broadway, N. Y. _—n ) 60Congress8t., Boston | Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 














COXE BROS. & CO. Principal Office: 
Cross Creek, Sugar Loaf & Beaver Meadow 209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA, 





| 
Lehigh Coals, | Points of Shipment: 
General Office, 143 Liberty St., New York. | ; ; , ; 
Boston, 70 Kilby Street ; Phila., 420 Walnut Street; | ms Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 


Chicago, **The Rookery’’; Buffalo, Coal and Iron Exchange; 


sinnaiee, 06 Menta tieeet, River: Pier No 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


== Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


| Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, General Agent, - - No. { Broadway (Room 217) New York City 


EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGH, Prest CHAS. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, See. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 














Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 


Keller's Adjustable Coke Crusher °° °™*° “®uroess: t= Westmonetand county, Penn 


SIMPLE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


ea PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
Correspondence Solic ° WATKINS (SENECA LAKE). N. Y. 


Electric Light Primer. Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 








By CHARLES L. LEVEY. Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
A simple and comprehensive Digest of all the most important’ Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
facts connected with the running of the Dynamo and Electric ie st ? t 2 cat 
a giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 PineSt., N.Y Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co., 


Main Office, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1018 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Prest. E. STEIN, Sec. 








The utility and convenience of the Gas Engine being no longer an open question, it only remains now fo1 
intending purchasers to select the BEST. We claim for the CLERK GAS ENGINE that it is equal to any other 
manufactured as regards steadiness in runn ng, simplicity, and ease of keeping in repair, and that it gives the greatest 
amount of power for the least money (both in first cost and expense of running) of »ny engine made. In support o! 
this claim we refer to the test of the Gas Engines made under the direction of the American Institute of New York, 
in December, 1885, and heretofore published in these columns. These engines are esp: ially adapted for continuour 
running under heavy loads, and we can refer to Engines which have run 22 Lours a day fr months at a tive 


Made In Sizes of 5 10. 156' 20. and 25 Horse Power. Ali Engines Cusranteed for One Yeer. 
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JOHN J. GRIFFIN & os 





Nos. 1513, 1515, 1517 & 1519 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
52 Dey St., NEW YORK. 75 N. Clinton St., «rep. rk. PERSONS, Mangr.) CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


sp) METERS FOR MEASURING GAS 


IN ANY VOLUME. 


SSe”’_-“‘Provers, Gauges, Registers, Etc., Etc. “iooy7 
EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS FOR QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Careful and Prompt Attention paid to Repairing of all kinds of Meters and Apparatus. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


NATHANIEBI TUFTS, 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


: Jee Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges. 
att thai Sedans. Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


pies aaahion for eeanmiactartng. METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


ts enabled to furnish reliable work 


and answer orders promptly. Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 











CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1866. 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICACO, 122 & 124 Michigan St. 
NEW YORK, 838 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO, 22! Front St. 
BOSTON, 92 Water Street, Rooms 2! and 22. 





CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Ete. 


“Success” and “Perfect” Gas Stoves. 





A. HARRIS E. L. HARRIS J. A. HARRIS. 
Established 18409. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO., 


Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of Wet and [ry fas Meters, 


STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, 


EBXPERIMENTAL wi ETERS, SHOW OR GLAZED METERS, 
Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Gauges, Photometers, Drip and Bell Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


PCROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS. METERS THOROUGHLY REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 
SiATION METERS OF ALL SIZES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 

GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Prest. WM. H. MCFADDEN, Vice-Prest. (Phila.) WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
Established 1834. Incorporated 1863. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
DRY CENTER VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR & JET PHOTOMETERS. 


512 West 22d St.. N. ¥Y. | SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | av? Elae Mecet, Cimeianas. 
4 . a 


ra ieee a a cial ors - cca ) 244 & 2146 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, rt eet eee gaming 


Arch & 22d Sts ’ Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s *“‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum. | 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 


Manufactories: | CSAS STOV ES. Agencies: 





EAB LME & MeiLHENN y, 


(Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, 


Center Seals, Pressure Registers, Governors, Indicators, Photometers, and all other kinds of Apparatus for use in Gas Works. 
FOULIS’ PATENT STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRING DEPARTMENT.—We employ a special force of skilled workmen repairing meters of all makers. 


—_— 


D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


(Hstablished 1854.) 


51 Lancaster St.. Albany, N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe S8t., Chicago, IIl. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC, 














We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (37 years) and personal supervision cf every deta 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the Ste 


Inspector’s BapGE, and will be fully warrented by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application 


DRY GAS METERS. 
» | STATION METERS. 
i METER PROVERS. 





e 


‘ \ 





\ VA 
‘ WE MAKE THE STANDARD GLOVER METER, FULL SIZE, FULL WEIGHT, FULL CAPACITY. 
Meters of any Make Thoroughly Repaired. All Work Absolutely Guaranteed. 
Exchange for all kinds of Apparatus and Appliances for making Gas. Companies having anything not in use, such a 
‘umps, Engines, Governors, Purifiers, Exhausters, Scrubbers, Condensers, etc., please notify us and we will endeavor to find a buyer. New Machinery furnished 
GAS PUANTS ERECTED. Correspondence Solicited. 


KREHYSTONE METER CO., - Royersford, Pa. 
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GAS INTO POWER, 


BY THE 


OTTO GAS ENGINE. 


CAS POWER. A Source of Revenue to Gas Companies ready to engage in Electric Lighting, building « 
Water Works, Electric Street Railways, ete. 
Coal for producing Cas is less in amount than that for producing Steam, both being measured on an 


equal amount of work performed. And, further, with Gas, 


5O to 90 per Cent. of Value of Coal is Returned 
by sale of Coke and Tar, according to the market value of these pr «ducts. 
Labor for handling fuel is reduced, by its becoming centralized and confined to the gas bouse and frequently 
has not increased after the addition of a power station. 


With Gas Power, cost of fuel is strictly limited to the time of use. 


MANY VALUABLE py gli A ial aca SIZES 


IND RECT a Cail 1-3 to 100 
IMPROVEMENTS. Co) gel Vote HORSE POWER. 


Wherever Cas Companies tried Cas Power with Steam Power together in one Station, the use of 
Steam was subsequently abandoned or restricted, and Cas Power made to take its place. 


Where Gas Companies adopt Gas Power for Electric Plants, Water Works, Sewerage, etc., they not only 
choose the most economical power for their use, but secure to themselves the numerous advantages of increased 
production, without increase of expense, and benefit thereby their entire manufacture. They induce consumers, by 


their example, to abandon Steam for Gas Power, and, by establishing special rates, make 


Gas Power the Leading Power or To-Day, 
AND SOLVE AT ONCE THE QUESTION OF FUEL GAS. 





“Otto Gas Engine Works,” 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M & CO., 
151 Monroe St, (Kent Building), Chicago. 83d and Walnut Sts., Phile. 


NEW YORE AGENOY. 18 VESEY STREET. 








